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Brains and ability are America’s greatest natural 


resources. 


Because engineering and scientific progress are 
the mainspring of its activities, Westinghouse 
feels an obligation to help provide opportuni- 
ties for technical education, and therefore pro- 
vides each year more than 100 scholarships 
which are open to able high school students 
or graduates. 


Westinghouse urges that teachers who have 
in their classes boys or girls who have the 
ability to be the leaders of tomorrow, investi- 
gate these opportunities. 

For further details, write Technical Employ- 
ment and Training Department, Westinghouse 

Electric & Manufacturing Compar.y, 306 Fourth 


Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Developing our Greatest Natural Resources 








Westinghouse Scholarships 


50 George Westinghouse 5-year 
Scholarships (10 each year) at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Open 
to all high school graduates. 


As many as 40 Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships, awarded through the 
annual Science Talent Search in co- 
operation with Science Clubs of 
America. Open to high school 
seniors. 

6 two-year Westinghouse Rural Elec- 
trification Scholarships, awarded 
through the 4-H Clubs of America. 
Open to 4-H Club members. 

1 undergraduate Westinghouse In- 
dustrial Scholarship. 


Open to Employees and 
Sons of Employees 


16 undergraduate War Memorial 
Scholarships. 


1 Benjamin Garver Lamme Gradu- 
ate Scholarship. 


Cooperative graduate courses with 
University of Vuk, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and Stevens 
Institute. 


Graduate Study 


1 Charles LeGeyt Fortesque Fel- 
lowship. (Awards administered by 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. ) 

1 Westinghouse Graduate Fellow- 
ship at Stanford University. 


1 fellowship in metallurgy, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


1 fellowship in powder metallurgy 
at Stevens Institute of Technology. 


1 fellowship at Mellon Institute. 





Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 





Offices Every where 
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YOUR CHOICE OF FOUR FINE HOTELS 


* 


HOTEL JOHN MARSHALL 


Richmond’s finest hotel. In the heart of business and 
shopping center—Franklin and Fifth. 400 rooms, with 
private bath. 

Rates from $3.50 
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HOTEL RICHMOND 


Overlooking historic Capitol Square, in the shopping 
and business center. 300 rooms. Marvelous food. 
Cafeteria and Coffee Shop. 


Rates from $2.25 


* HOTEL WILLIAM BYRD 


Located at Davis Avenue and Broad Street Station. 200 
rooms of which 150 have private bath. 
Rates from $2.50 


* HOTEL MURPHY 
Eighth and Broad Streets. Fireproof. Heart of busi- 
ness and shopping district. 
Rates from $2.25 
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RICHMOND HOTELS INC. 
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Teachers’ Salaries and Related Matters 


7 . -— 
—’7tTAdHCctS a C hives 


A Step in the Right Direction 

The action of Governor Darden in releasing ad- 
ditional State funds for use in increasing teachers’ 
salaries for the second semester of the present session 
provides a slight alleviation for the financial plight 
of many Virginia teachers and offers some additional 
hope of maintaining school personnel for the next 
year. Teachers will be grateful to Governor Darden, 
and to State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Dabney Lancaster in response to whose pleas the in- 
crease was granted. 

The additional State appropriation of $15 per 
teaching unit is available only where the local au- 
thorities appropriate a like amount to provide a 
total increase in school funds of $30 per teaching 
unit. It will not be easy for all counties and cities 
to match the new State funds, but the urgency of the 
need demands that all find a way to provide at least 
this measure of help to threatened school systems. 


This Can Happen Here 

If teachers’ salaries remain at their present level 
no one need be surprised if many Virginia schools 
remain closed next fall. The exodus of teachers 
from the schoolrooms is already alarming, but the 
flight from sub-standard salaries may be expected to 
begin in earnest when present contracts expire. 

Nearly one-fourth of the 12,303 teachers in the 
counties of Virginia are employed at salaries of less 
than $700 a year. “Two thousand eight hundred 
sixteen classrooms in the State of Virginia are pre- 
sided over by teachers receiving salaries ranging from 
$400 to $699 a year. Of these 2,816 teachers, 
1,178 are white and 1,638 are colored. More than 
90,000 Virginia children are taught by teachers whose 
salaries amount to about $13 a week on an annual 
basis; more than 90,000 of Virginia’s future rulers 
receive less than $20 worth of instruction a year. 

Forty-three per cent of the teachers in the counties 
of Virginia receive salaries less than $800 a year. 
Of the 5,335 teachers in this low-salaried group 3,075 
are white and 2,260 are colored. This means that 
something like 180,000 Virginia children are taught 
by teachers paid a wage no self-respecting day laborer 
would consider; that 180,000 of Virginia’s future 
workers and voters receive about eleven cents worth 
of instruction each a day. Can any taxpayer com- 
plain if the quality of instruction is low? Can any 
fair-minded person be surprised if teachers desert 
their profession for the greener pastures of business 
and industry? 

Only 1,081 of the 12,303 teachers of the counties 
of Virginia receive as much as $1,200 a year. Twelve 
hundred dollars is the /owest annual salary paid to 
any full-time adult worker in the Federal Civil Serv- 
ice, and these Federal workers have recently been 
granted cost-of-living increases. In the Federal serv- 
ice the lowest grade of professional and scientific serv- 
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ice begins at an annual salary of $2,000; only about 
one per cent of the teachers in the counties of Virginia 
ever climb that high. How can the school system 
expect to attract and retain able and well-trained men 
and women with a salary schedule such as this? 


Sabotaging the Future 

Virginians now or soon will get poor instruc- 
tion if they insist upon buying cheap instruction. 
If they want good instruction, they must pay the 
price for that to the end that thev may reap the 
abundant returns from skilled hands, trained minds, 
and loyal hearts. 

The present inadequacy of financial provision for 
instruction is sabotaging the future of Virginia. 


For a New Teaching Unit 

If the teaching unit is to be continued as the basis 
for the apportionment of State funds to school divi- 
sions, it should be re-defined in accordance with sound 
school practice. 

Most people, including many members of the 
General Assembly, seem under the impression that 
$720 per teaching unit means $720 per teacher. 
Teachers by sad experience know “‘it doesn't add up 
that way.”’ 

The teaching unit was defined by the General 
Assembly of 1934 as ‘‘a group of twenty-five to 
forty pupils in average daily attendance,’ and the 
State Board of Education was instructed on the basis 
of density of population to determine within these 
limits the size of the unit for each division. 

The teaching unit of forty pupils in average daily 
attendance, prescribed for the cities, would require 
an average enrollment of approximately forty-four. 
Classes’ of this size being obviously too large for 
proper instruction, cities in many cases feel it necessary 
to employ nearly fifty per cent more teachers than 
indicated by the number of teaching units. Counties 
likewise find it difficult to maintain classes averaging 
twenty-five to thirty-five in daily attendance. 

The best educational practice today tends toward 
a maximum class size of thirty-five, which suggests 
that the upper limit of the teaching unit, instead of 
being forty in average daily attendance, should be 
thirty-five on roll, or thirty-two in average daily at- 
tendance. If the upper limit is reduced, the lower 
limit should be reduced at least proportionately in 
order to keep the appropriations to the counties in 
line with those to the cities and to provide a measure 
of equalization. 

A simple change in the law defining the teaching 
unit as ‘‘a group of eighteen to thirty-five pupils in 
attendance one hundred days or more during the 
school year’’ would provide a much fairer basis of 
distribution and would bring the State appropriation 
in line with the apparent intent of the General As- 
sembly. 
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Portrait of an Artist—Prendergast. 


LOT has been written and 

more has been said about the 

curious phenomenon of 
“Children’s Art.’’ Explanations, 
theories and ideas are offered by 
many but often leave doubts and 
a great deal of confusion in one’s 
mind. 

The one thing which is sure, 
however, and about which all 
agree, is the fact that children al- 
ways have drawn pictures, go right 
on drawing pictures, and probably 
always will. 

If they are not given the op- 
portunity to draw and paint in 
school or at home, they will deco- 
rate the back fence, a convenient 
billboard, the new wallpaper in 
the guest room or anything else 
that is handy. Whether they are 
encouraged by parents and teach- 
ers or discouraged by angry house- 
holders, their pictures continue to 
appear. 


They All Do It 


Another curious fact is that 
every child has this urge and not 
only the so-called ‘‘talented’’ few. 
Johnny, whose mother has fond 
hopes for his future career in ‘‘art,”’ 
as well as Jack and Mike, who 
think of art as “‘sissy”’ stuff and 
nonsense, all love to get hold of a 
piece of chalk and a wall. 

Let’s take a look at some of 
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This Children's Art? 


HANS VAN WEEREN-GRIEK 


Curator of Education, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


those pictures—preferably the ones 
on the fences and billboards, be- 
cause those are definitely the kind 
they wanted and did not “‘have”’ 
to do. 

It strikes us right away that, 
no matter whether they are in 
Richmond, New York, or Port- 
land, Oregon, the subject matter is 
pretty much the same everywhere. 
Faces; figures; ‘‘teacher’’; a house; 
a tree; aeroplanes; tanks; in fact, 
all the things they are familiar 
with or interested in are there. 
Later, pictures of girls, two hearts 
entwined and all the other symbols 
of an awakening maturity are 
added to the list. 

All we think is, ‘“They are just 
scribblings and don’t mean any- 
thing.’ Nevertheless, there they 
are and apparently they mean so 
much that no force on earth can 
stop their appearance. Why is that? 

Let’s take another look at them. 
First of all we saw faces, then 
pictures in which the arms, legs 
and body were added, then houses 
with doors and windows, again 
later ‘‘teacher’’ and aeroplanes and 
tanks shooting clearly visible bul- 
lets amidst billowing clouds of 
smoke, all subjects of the greatest 
importance to the child, all things 
of vital interest. 

His first days and years are 
crammed with such experiences, so 
tremendous in scope that future 
ones will be insignificant by com- 
Just think, the first reali- 


parison. 
zation of a human being, his 
mother, father and all the other 


people there are; the room and the 
house he lives in; the new author- 
ity who comes in his life on the 
first day at school; the excitement 
of planes and guns and the first 
understanding that girls are “‘girls’’. 
Can anything be more important? 
They are his life. They fill his 
mind. But why draw pictures of 
them? ‘There is only one answer 


and that is simply that he, a hu- 
man being, has to. 


Need to Create 


Ever since time began, man has 
felt the need to create in visible, 
touchable and thus comforting and 
assuring form the things which 
stir in his mind. The murals in 
the caves of pre-historic man; 
Giotto’s frescos of the story of 
Christ; Rembrandt's questioning 
self-portraits and Johnny’s scribble 
of ““Teacher’’, all are born from 
the same need, the necessity to make 
tangible the vague, undefined stuff 
of which thought and dreams are 
made, the necessity to put it down 
in sO many words, in paint or 
stone, in sound or motion, and in 
so doing achieve a better and deeper 
understanding and comforting as- 
surance of its reality. In this way, 
man gave voice to his first nebulous 
inklings of life and death and the 
force which controlled them. Thus, 
gods were created and thus art was 
created. Wherever man is, it will 
happen. 

Life is full of experiences and 
impressions which fill us with won- 
der and the desire for understand- 
ing. We are like a man in a dark 
room who, groping his way, 
knows there are many things in it 
though he cannot see them. The 
urge to strike a light and bring 
them out of the darkness, to give 
them material, visible form so he 
may know them, is irresistible. 

‘The child, too, has this need. 
Never was life more exciting, never 
happenings more dramatic, never 
were things newer than in early 
life. His mind is filled to burst- 
ing as it will never be again. When 
we grow older, the newness is gone 
from our experiences and we our- 
selves have grown stale. For all 
but a very few of us, the wish 
as well as the capacity for new ex- 
periences is gone. Those few who 
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keep this insatiable curiosity are 
the artists, the scientists and the 
thinkers. The child is all of them. 
His need for striking the light in 
the dark room, imperative. 


Different Languages 

The varying ways in which each 
person creates or expresses him- 
self are, naturally, as different as 
the languages of the world. In 
fact, they are the languages of the 
world. Each people and each in- 
dividual will invent those words 
or symbols which best suit his pur- 
pose. The Chinese language and 
art differ from ours. Neither is 
superior to the other and each 
proper for its creators. 

Children, too, invent their own 
symbols for the things which fill 
their minds, and ‘such symbols are 
necessarily right and proper. Often 
we hear, “But it doesn’t look right. 
[It isn’t natural’’, when a person 
is looking at children’s pictures. 
Possibly so. Possibly they are not 
right for us, the adults who have 
been trained to recognize only a 
specific kind of symbols and rep- 
resentation of things, invented by 
some painters a few centuries ago. 
But then, we did not draw that 
picture and, consequently, they are 
not our symbols, nor could they 
ever be right for us. That does 
not mean that we close our eyes 
and then are allowed to condemn 
them. I may not read Chinese but 
[ could not deny the truth or 
beauty of its poetry. 

Let us not ever forget that never 
before was there a human being 
just like this child, never before 
was there quite such a person on 
whom just such conditions of time 
and surrounding had their effect. 
Most important of all, let us not 
forget that he is a child and not 
an adult. It would be as strange 
to have a child draw like an adult 
as it would be for an American 
artist to paint like a Chinese, and 
as improper. 


Bui Is It Art? 

Are all these “‘scribblings’’, then, 
to be considered as works of art? 
Not any more so than all the paint- 
ings or sculptures perpetrated by 
adults are works of art, but not 
any less either. We should ap- 
proach them simply and see in them 
the expression of experiences of 
the child, told in his own words. 
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To that extent, they are works of 
art because they fulfill the condi- 
tion that art is an activity of man, 
in which he re-creates his experi- 
ence in tangible and ordered form 
after it has been subjected to the 
working of his mind and emo- 
tions. To an amazing extent the 
paintings of children are also works 
of art in an accepted aesthetic sense. 
In form and color, space relation- 
ships, balance and harmony, they 
are often superior to the work of 
the dabbler who may have gone to 
‘art school’’ for many years. Such 
qualities are not the result of the 
child’s knowledge but are instinc- 
tive and grow as naturally as 
flowers or trees, which do not have 
to be taught either how to com- 
pose their petals and branches but 
are ‘‘right’’ in the asymetrical bal- 
ance of their forms. 

Thus, only when it stems from 
the child’s own experience and is 
re-created in his own manner, can 
we hope to find a true statement 
and no parrot-like imitation. It 
will be found that each consequent 
mark has a definite, selected rela- 
tionship to the first stroke placed 
on the paper by the child. 

As we have seen, the subject 
matter of the work is drawn from 
the child’s own experience and it 
is natural for him to select from 
that experience the things which 
were the most important and sig- 
nificant. We find that he will em- 
phasize certain details, while others 
are often entirely left out. To us, 
whose perception is that of an 
adult, the result may appear strange 
and out of drawing. It does not 
appear “‘real’’. To its creator, the 
picture wjll be “‘right’’ and en- 
tirely normal. In fact, it is real- 
istic in the deeper sense that it rep- 
resents those things which are true 
and real to him, without the inter- 
ference of the unrelated accidents 
of visual reality. 


True Realism 


Children have a habit of strik- 
ing truths which often go unob- 
served by older people. “‘From the 
mouths of children . ” we all 
know the old proverb. In their 
creative work, we find the same 
truths. ‘Teacher’ will often be 
represented as she really is and 
not as she would like others to 
think she is. 


The horse really runs and the 
gun shoots bullets that you can 
see. In one of my museum classes 
a boy of ten painted “‘A Picture 
of My Aunt” and it was the per- 
sonification of all the aunts in the 
world who ever looked cross at a 
nephew. 

However true and beautiful 
these paintings are, we should not 
forget that they are painted by 
children and not by mature artists. 
Their relationship to adult work 
is the same as that of an intelligent, 
lively child to a thinking and ma- 
ture artist. It lacks the latter’s 
experience, knowledge and crafts- 
manship. As the child grows 
older, and if he acquires these qual- 
ities, his work will grow in im- 
portance. He will have to pass the 
difficult period of adolescence, when 
he wants to appear and express 
himself like a ‘“‘grown-up’’, which 
he will attempt by copying with- 
out understanding. Then will come 
the even more difficult time of 
evaluating his experience and the 
things he has been taught, and sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff. 
Few men and few artists reach this 
mature stature and then only late 
in life. Few artists have reached 
it much before the age of thirty- 
five for only after having lived at 
least that long can we hope to 
know enough about life and have 
reached a state of sufficient tech- 
nical proficiency to express what 
we have to say. 


Only For Himself 


Besides the difference in knowl- 
edge and experience or ‘‘sophistica- 
tion’, there is the fact that the 
child usually draws only to satisfy 
himself, without thought of an 
ultimate audience. The mature ar- 
tist, even without being dictated 
to, aims his work at a definite 
public. It is to be looked at by 
others and as such has a use, out- 
side of the satisfaction the artist 
derives from the act of creating. 
To the child, the very act of re- 
creating his experience is more im- 
portant than the resultant picture, 
which he will soon forget. 

The drawing or painting of the 
picture is the imperative need and 
the picture itself but a by-product. 
He does not look for achievement 
as does the adult painter or sculp- 

(Continued on page 226) 
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Educational Therapy for Problem Children 


XCEPT for children en- 
EB dowed only with minor in- 

tellectual capacities, my ex- 
perience shows two main psycho- 
logical causes for the failure of 
problem children to acquire prop- 
er knowledge: 

1. Lack of intellectual curiosity. 
Instability and difficulty in 
concentrating at all, or for a 
sufficient length of time, on 
more or less abstract topics. 

Lack of intellectual curiosity 

with these children is due, as a 
rule, to environmental conditions. 
Children having no one of whom 
to ask questions or no one to an- 
swer them properly will stop won- 
dering. Inability to establish a 
relationship between school knowl- 
edge and their personal problems, 
ignorance of other than their nar- 
row egoistic world will cause lack 
of interest and concentration. 


Four Approaches 


There are four means of deal- 

ing with these teaching problems: 

1. Create an uplifting, inspiring 

group spirit in class suitable 

to promote unselfish ambi- 
tions and fair competition. 


2. Use as an incentive to am- 
bition and success the very 
same conditions which ac- 
count for the child’s failure. 


3. Evoke wondering and all that 
has gone asleep since the ques- 
tioning time of early child- 
hood. Knowledge correspond- 
ing to the chronological age 
must be given the charm and 
appeal of that missed fairy- 
land of infancy. 

4. Vanquish the child’s hostil- 
ity toward society by using 
the socializing functions of 
knowledge to the utmost, 
establishing widespread and 
solid ties or human solidarity. 

The idea is to start with an ap- 
peal to emotion—to the romantic 
element in the human soul—and 
to develop the child’s personality 
until sufficient maturity is reached 
to appeal to reason. 

It is necessary to create an up- 
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DR. HERTHA RIESE 





Dr. Hertha Riese, a French 
citizen who came to this 
country after the fall of 
France, was Medical Direc- 
tor of the Family Counsel- 
ing Clinic of the Francfort 
group of the International 
League for the Protection 
of Motherhood. In addition, 
she was a lay judge and a 
lecturer at the Francfort 
School for Adult Educa- 
tion and a well-known writ- 
er for the general, the med- 
ical, social and educational 
press. For a number of years 
she taught languages in 
French High Schools and 
Junior Colleges and inter- 
national aspects of public 
health and social welfare in 
the Paris School of Social 
Workers. 











lifting group spirit in order to 
counterbalance the evil group spirit 
to which delinquent children are 
subjected outside of school. The 
week and inexperienced child is 
drawn into undesirable group ac- 
tivities because he is ashamed or 
afraid not to be a good sport. But 
there are deeper rooted ties with 
the undesirable contacts of children 
to overcome, if social or racial dis- 
crimination or rejection in the 
family has begotten resentment 
and loosened the ties of human 
solidarity. In their gangs the chil- 
dren find an immense emotional 
satisfaction and an outlet for ag- 
gressiveness. Their real life, a life 
completely outside and in opposi- 
tion to the unsatisfactory reality, 
is lived there. If school wants to 
win these children over, it must 
create an atmosphere, an enthusi- 
asm, strong enough to overcome 
the intense appeal of the outside. 
The joy of satisfied ambition 
gained in fair competition in class 
must be well exploited by the 
teacher to have the child experi- 
ence profoundly the reward good 
action and good life may bear and 


make him forget the power of evil. 

This leads to the second point. 
In the gang the child can express 
strong tendencies that must be con- 
trolled elsewhere; he can let out 
his urges for adventure, his desire 
for domination or his wish to be 
led by a domineering companion; 
creative instincts can be put into 
action, imagination used at will. 
Early promiscuity of girls may 
start just as a romantic desire for 
experience. 

If this emotional plus, these 
abundant energies can be canalized 
and redirected without being sup- 
pressed, if they can be used as an 
incentive to ambition and success, 
they may be exercised to serve the 
child’s purpose in life as well as 
to the advantage of human society. 
Some general suggestions will be 
given as to method and program; 
but the teacher will have to develop 
psychological understanding and 
display imagination to find out the 
particular solution adapted to the 
special case of each child. He must 
use the child’s personal problems 
as the hinge of his gate of entrance 
to education. 


Evoke Wondering Again 

The third point is that we have 
to evoke wondering again in the 
child, the reason for his failure to 
learn being lack of opportunity in 
early childhood. The teacher will 
have to touch and awaken some- 
thing in the child’s soul that was 
stifled at a tender age. Nothing in 
our lives has a real, a living charm 
that is not resonant with tunes 
from the homeland of early child- 
hood. We are used to considering 
childhood as the period when the 
germ for all sorts of disturbances, 
neuroses and delinquencies is laid; 
but this must not prevent us from 
remembering that it can as well be 
the time when the seed for human 
values, harmony, dignity, and re- 
spect is laid in the child, ‘“‘the father 
of the man’’, a fact poets never 
forget. For the problem and the 
delinquent child there is no “‘tale 
of youth and that sweet time’’, 
which has built an altar in his in- 
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most to resort to. That is why 
he has recourse to scoffing and 
cynicism. The teacher must under- 
stand this and try to give ‘“‘the 
earth and every common sight .. . 
the glory and freshness of a 
dream’. This he can do if he 
resumes the thread of evolution 
where it was brutally disrupted, 
causing a partial immaturity fa- 
miliar to all workers in this field. 
Accordingly, knowledge must be 
presented in a way corresponding 
to that peculiar state of mind re- 
sulting from immaturity on the 
one hand and compensating pre- 
cociousness on the other hand. 
That is, knowledge must be given 
the attraction that characterizes the 
remote fairlyland of childhood. 
The children must be brought 
back into the attitude of wonder- 
ing, Questioning, into seeing mys- 
tery and problems. Things must 
strike them as they will younger 
children under normal conditions. 
On the other hand, the teacher 
must take the fact of these chil- 
dren's precociousness, their disaf- 
fectedness into account and adapt 
what he teaches, in particular the 
choice of the subjects, to their 
chronological ages. 


Attraction of the Past 


[f curiosity can be aroused, bore- 
dom, the source of vice, will stop 
and the child will take his atten- 
tion from his petty egoistic prob- 
lems and give it to the vast world 
that awaits transformation by 
man’s hands and brains. If the 
child is once interested, he will use 
his energies and join hands with 
his human companions in com- 
mon work and endeavour. 

Intellectual curiosity being once 
awakened we must—according to 
our fourth suggestion—utilize its 
socializing functions to the utmost 
and as a whole. If children are 
given the proper knowledge to fa- 
miliarize them with human effort, 
endeavours, errors and _ successes 
over pre-historical and historical 
times; if they know about our con- 
temporaries’ particular ways of 
struggle for life and progress all 
over the earth, of their manners, 
customs, and cultural expression; 
they are bound to develop the right 
measure for their own relative 
value and be wishful and satisfied 
to take their modest part in the 
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accomplishment of the infinite uni- 
versal task. 

The teacher is helped by the 
fact that knowledge of the past of 
mankind has a romantic attraction 
similar to the early past of the in- 
dividual life. Knowledge of other 
peoples and regions is a substitute 
for traveling and adventure, if 
given in a way to allow the child 
to participate in the mystery and 
in the hard struggle of discovery 
and of intellectual effort. Finally, 
the immensity and universality of 
the task will appeal much more to 
those children used to and longing 
for strong emotions than a narrow- 
ly defined daily program of small 
and dry facts. 

The following concrete sugges- 
tions offer possible ways of evok- 
ing intellectual curiosity and inter- 
est in these children: 


Value of Folk Songs 


The first thing a child ought 
to know is his own language. A 
pleasant way to learn to pronounce 
it well, to remember forever good, 
plain phrases and terms, the beauty 
of simple expression is to sing the 
immortal folk songs. This im- 
mensely rich well of lovely thought 
and speech will tend to crowd out 
evil thought and vulgar language. 
Moreover, the contents will create 
a feeling for style which the teacher 
may promote by picturing the 
background — landscape, architec- 
ture, furniture, dress, customs and 
work, thus infusing some historical 
knowledge into their minds. The 
children may be asked to illustrate 
in pencil or water color the song 
they sing and may be shown old 
paintings or etchings of the time, 
or modern illustrations referring 
to the special song or to the period; 
they may perform those songs 
eventually before a background 
they decorated themselves in the 
style of the time, or before the 
tight kind of a landscape. Besides, 
singing of these songs will confer 
a feeling for musical quality. 

On the emotional side, the har- 
vest will be just as rich. Song and 
poetry, among the highest expres- 
sions of the human mind, are 
among those which most easily 
confer a joy of a noble kind. Sing- 
ing those songs will bestow a calm 
cheerfulness upon children. The 
softness or the lively animation of 


the rhythm, repeated many times, 
may counterbalance to a certain 
extent their restless fidgety temper, 
their sudden unpremeditated acts. 
Learning to sing all the verses of a 
song will teach them to persevere 
to the end of a normal task. If 
the songs are well chosen, they can 
satisfy the children’s imagination, 
their love of adventure, their de- 
sire for love in a nobler way than 
they would have dreamt of hither- 
to. They may hear of gallantry, 
of devotion and sacrifice, of the 
dignity of accomplished duty, of 
the grandeur of man’s eternal strug- 
gle with the elements, of more 
spiritual forms of love. Fanciful 
events presented under the pure 
form of simple art may evoke a 
greater refinement of feeling and 
bestow upon them the faculty of 
intellectualized experience which 
may substitute for their rough and 
tough realities. Finally, the songs 
will impart love of nature, of the 
beauties of the seasons, of the 
soothing sounds of a bird’s song 
in the silence of the woods and the 
field. Such feelings are mighty 
armors against vulgarity and can 
be impressed on the minds of chil- 
dren raised in the city, only by the 
indirect way of songs and poetry. 


Poetry, Music, and Dancing 

Singing of folk songs will pave 
the way for the teaching of pure 
poetry, music, and old dances. 

Experience in the Detention 
Home of the Juvenile Court in 
Richmond proved that girls of an 
unselected group, some of whom 
were considered as borderline, some 
of low grade intelligence, could be 
interested in poetry. A student of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Patricia Jones, came to read poetry 
to the girls, who at first sat down 
with contempt and mockery but 
soon took a lively interest and 
wished to choose pieces. One girl 
read the whole book over twice 
and hid it lest someone should take 
it away from her. We discovered 
that one of the girls writes poetry 
herself and another, considered as 
feeble-minded, used to copy pieces 
of poetry and reread them from 
time to time. This same girl plays 
the guitar and sings. 

Initiation to pure music might 
be given by showing and explain- 
ing to the children certain instru- 
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ments and their history, by hav- 
ing a few pieces played to them, 
and starting with music of the 
known authors of folk songs or 
of church music. 

Old dances and rounds will af- 
ford the children, in addition to 
the various advantages mentioned 
above and in addition to learning 
another kind of music and other 
rhythms, physical exercise. It will 
loosen their tensions, confer grace 
of movements and allow them not 
only to be a spectator of olden 
times but go through some inner 
experience of it. A girl that gives 
trouble by staying out late at 
dances will develop a more refined 
attitude toward dancing. The 
identification with an ancestor who 
can hardly ever be imagined under 
conditions of impurity has an im- 
proving effect. 

As for reading prose, experience 
has shown that the start is the most 
difficult part with these children 
and that their interest will vanish 
quickly. It has been found that 
it is helpful to read to the children 
a story to the point where their 
interest is keenly aroused, then to 
stop for some plausible reason and 
use the children’s anxiousness to 
know the continuation to make 
them feel how useful it would be 
to be able to read, to be independ- 
ent of the teacher and to have more 
of the reading enjoyment whenever 
they choose. In such a state of 
mind the children will be more 
ready to listen to suggestions as 
to how to overcome their reading 
disability. It should be stated here 
that reading poetry with the repe- 
titions of the refrain is very help- 
ful in overcoming reading disabil- 
ities. 

Interest in a subject may be hard 
to keep up; that is why it is ad- 
visable in the beginning not to be 
too systematic, but just to throw 
spotlights on the most dramatic, 
the most startling and thrilling 
facts. The stories used must be 
of the very best literary quality. 
If the children can be taught to 
be exacting in this respect, they will 
be protected as securely as those 
are who will not mix with the 
wrong kind of people. Good lit- 
erature has everything to offer that 
these children will like: sentimen- 
tality, humor, tears and laughter, 
adventure, travel, discovery in the 
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romantic garment of the past or 
the exciting present-day reality. It 
has been shown that these children 
can be passionately interested in 
the origin of the stars, the incon- 
ceivable distances of the asters, the 
speed of light, in curves that never 
end, in stars we see which may no 
longer exist. 

If it was said that it might be 
advisable not to be too systematic, 
this does not mean that a great 
thoroughness will not be indicated 
sometimes. For instance, if the chil- 
dren are told facts about cave men, 
they want to know everything; 
they want to be able to live with 
them, know their tools, to be able 
to go hunting the very animals 
they used to hunt, live in their 
caves decorated with primitive 
paintings; they will be surprised 
to know that there are still cave 
men living and will like to be told 
where and how. 


Mathematical Romance 


Arithmetic becomes more attrac- 
tive for these children if concealed 
under a fictitious raiment: e. g., 
feigned shopping, granting them a 
fanciful fultllment of their de- 
sires, planning about the use of 
time, budget planning, the use of 
credit, measuring the material of a 
dress, of the wood for a chair, a 
table, a cabinet. Whatever can be 
concretely accomplished will be 
easier and more enjoyable to them 
than abstract reckoning. Beimg too 
concentrated and systematic may 
lead nowhere with this subject. 
That is why it might be advisable 
to interrupt with some talk about 
the materials used, about some 
problems of taste related to the 
work undertaken. 


Though mathematics and geom- 
etry may deserve better, the ro- 
mantic approach may be tried suc- 
cessfully with a child that lacks not 
ability but interest. The infinity 
of the arithmetical row, of the 
possible divisions into fractions or 
decimals, the wonders of arithmetic 
possible with the systems of the 
Arabs and impossible with the sys- 
tem of the Romans just on account 
of their way of writing numbers, 
all the interesting facts about 
curves, will allow the imaginative 
child to ramble and rove about the 
endless space of infinity. 








Dramatizing Science 


Elements of biology, hygiene 
and dietetics can be taught in an 
interesting, even dramatic way: 
e. g., let the children feel the im- 
mensity of a human body threat- 
ened by infinitely small agents act- 
ing on an organism of reduced re- 
sistance. They are interested to 
know how they can weaken or 
strengthen their resistance, how 
they can open a gate of entrance 
to micro-organisms by skin lesion, 
how they can multiply the aggres- 
sive agents by neglect of cleanliness. 
The conditions of life of the in- 
fectious agents like vitamins can 
be depicted vividly and referred 
to the children’s personal problems, 
to actual and historic events in an 
anecdotal manner. They can be 
actually performed in characteristic 
costumes, prologues spoken by the 
players may explain the significance 
of their disguise (as stained cells 
or micro-organism). 

Only a few words will be said 
about practical or professional ac- 
tivities and physical exercise. Cer- 
tain children incapable of execut- 
ing patiently and minutely man- 
ual work may be apt to display 
imagination and may be taught to 
create models and execute them 
quickly on paper or other cheap 
material; boys may learn to sketch 
models of furniture or pieces of 
furniture. It is admissible to adopt 
a method which does not require 
perseverance for the fulfillment of 
a definite task, but it is not ad- 
visable to have the children start 
a work requiring this quality and 
leave it unfinished for lack of per- 
sistence. 

The physical education of these 
children should confer control of 
movement, that is, teach them to 
master the active innervation and 
relaxation of the muscles. If the 
children can be taught to control 
their muscles as the necessary in- 
struments of their utterances, un- 
called for expression will be ham- 
pered and a feeling of self-confi- 
dence promoted. Therefore it is 
suggested to add to the usual pro- 
gram of physical activities and to 
the above mentioned dances and 
rounds the scientific gymnastics of 
the American medical doctor Beth 
Mensendieck, which is the method 


(Continued on page 226) 
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46 HE Teaching Profession in 
the United States under- 
stands that the Nation is 

engaged in a desperate struggle for 
its very survival, that the possibil- 
ity of a worth-while life for it 
and for all mankind depends on 
the outcome, that education is 
bound to be affected by this con- 
flict, that the educational institu- 
tions carry heavy war responsibil- 
ities, and that every teacher, like 
every other citizen, must go ‘all 
out’ for victory.” 

These things teachers well un- 
derstand and firmly believe, states 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, as it offers in its latest pro- 
nouncement a fairly specific and 
practical interpretation of what an 
educational “‘all-out’’ means. 

To define ‘‘all-out-for-Victory”’, 
as applied to schools, we must 
divide the students into two 
groups: 


1. The older students who will 
almost certainly be directly 
involved in the war as fight- 
ers or as full-time workers in 
essential industries and serv- 
ices, and 

2. The younger students who 
will not be so directly and 
completely involved, unless 
the war is greatly prolonged. 


These two groups require dif- 
ferent educational treatment. With 
some exceptions and uncertainties, 
the secondary school must be pri- 
marily a school for the war effort 
and the elementary school, at pres- 
ent, should remain largely a school 
for peace. 


The Elementary School 


The Commission believes that 
instruction at the elementary level 
should seek to accomplish at least 
the following results during these 
school years: 


1. Lay a foundation of skills 
and habits of accuracy in 
reading, spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

2. Maintain the greatest possible 
amount of security, courage, 
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What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime 


CORNELIA S. ADAIR 
Principal, Franklin School, Richmond 





The Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors has helped to chart the course 
of schools in the war so far. First 
it was A War Policy for American 
Schools (February, 1942), then the 
Support of Education in Wartime 
(September, 1942), and now What 
the Schools Should Teach in War- 
time (January, 1943). Miss Adair’s 
article is based upon suggestions 
and proposals outlined in the last- 
named publication, available from 
the Commission at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 
for 10¢ per single copy. All points 
of view expressed in the article 
may be documented in the orig- 
inal publication. 











and _ self-confidence. Avoid 
undue excitement, pathologi- 
cal hatreds and fears, and 
hysteria. 

3. Promote good health. 

4. Provide many opportunities 
for community service, both 
of a wartime and peacetime 
nature. 

5. Expand and improve the 
teaching of cultural and phys- 
ical geography. 

6. Emphasize the ideals of free- 
dom and equality for which 
we are fighting. 

7. Enrich the artistic, literary, 
and music experiences of the 
children and community. 


The above items are not ar- 
ranged in any order of relative im- 
portance. In the opinion of the 
Commission, all are essential. 


The Secondary School 


In the secondary schools, every 
young person must be regarded as 
a reservist in preparation for the 
armed forces or for war industries. 
Many demands are being made on 
the schools from many sources in 
connection with the education of 
this group. Each should be care- 
fully considered. The policy that 
nothing in the pre-war program 
can be discontinued is both ineffi- 






cient and impractical and the needs 
of the present day cannot be met 
by tacking on additional courses. 
Changes will take many forms. 
This is what the Commission feels 
should and undoubtedly will be 
happening in twelve of the fields 
of secondary education: 


1. Occupational guidance and 
counseling. When the Army Serv- 
ice of Supply, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the Manpower 
Commission estimate needs and re- 
sources, Occupational guidance and 
counseling must be governed there- 
by. 

2. Pre-induction training. This 
should be an integral part of the 
education of every able-bodied boy 
before he attains his eighteenth 
birthday and should be accorded a 
full measure of academic recogni- 
tion and prestige. 


3. Occupational training. There 
are certain desirable changes in the 
war industries training programs 
which can be accomplished through 
cooperation between the schools, 
colleges, state agencies, and federal 
agencies. Divided authority and 
competing training programs make 
for confusion. 

4. Mathematics and science. Be- 
yond arithmetic, wartime mathe- 
matics instruction should be def- 
initely related to actual wartime 
duties, stressing problems and 
topics drawn from the fields of 
aviation, navigation, mechanized 
warfare, and industrial manage- 
ment. In like manner, science 
courses should point toward train- 
ing for war. 

5. Citizenship education. This 
nation must emerge from this war 
a stronger and more efficient democ- 
racy than it was. For the teach- 
ing of democratic citizenship in 
secondary schools we need to ob- 
serve the following guiding prin- 
ciples: 

(a) We must win the war. 

(b) We must keep the ideals of 
democracy alive. 

(c) We must have faith in the 
future. 
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(d) We must accept an Amer- 
ican share of responsibility 
for world order. 

(e) We must develop practical 
plans of international coop- 
eration. 

(f) We must limit national sov- 
ereignty. 

(g) We must adopt economic 
policies consistent with our 
ideals of human freedom. 

6. Languages. It is highly de- 
sirable that a proportion of our 
total fighting and producing 
strength have sufficient mastery of 
a modern language, such as French, 
Spanish, Portuguese or German, 
that they can read it, write it, and 
speak it with considerable fluency. 
The recognized current objectives 
of English speech and composition 
' can be solidly justified as an in- 
valuable contribution to the effi- 
cient citizenship we require. 

7. Health and physical educa- 
tion. No secondary school can be 
all-out for war until serviceable 
health instruction and appropriate 
physical education are available to 
all students. 


8. Home economics. Today's 
home economics training should 
place special stress on: Family 
budgets, with special reference to 
rising living costs and war savings; 
conservation, adjustment and re- 
pair of home equipment and furni- 
ture; solving problems of inade- 
quate or crowded housing; nutri- 
tion, with special reference to ra- 
tioned foods and appropriate sub- 
stitutes; economy in the prepara- 
tion and preservation of food; 
economy in the making, repairing, 
and maintenance of clothing; ar- 
rangements in the home for black- 
outs and air-raid shelters; family 
unity and morale in wartime; home 
nursing; and the care of small chil- 
dren. 

9. The arts. Music, art, and 
literature are the great builders of 
morale and unity. We need them 
desperately now. Powerful emo- 
tion, properly directed, can go a 
long way toward victory. Aroused 
creative genius can produce works 
to stimulate the mass of our Amer- 
ican people to significant democratic 
action. 


How About This Children’s Art? 


(Continued from page 221) 


tor who, too often, unfortunate- 
ly, considers the endeavor as sub- 
ordinate to the material result. 


Modern—Primitive Art 


In contemporary art we find 
many paintings which look very 
much like children’s work. They 
possess the same freshness of vision, 
sensitivity of line, startling per- 
ception of significant detail and 
originality of expression which we 
find in the paintings which Johnny 
brings home from school. But the 
artist will have achieved this con- 
sciously and will have trained 
himself carefully to regain that 
vital and fresh perception. He will 
have done so because he has felt 
the necessity of casting aside the 
out-worn, and thus useless, forms 
of expression which can no longer 
satisfy him. 

The art of primitive man often 
has these qualities also, but it, too, 
was created with an audience in 
mind and an even more definite 
use than the work of the modern 
artist. Practically every creative 
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activity of the native is directed at 
and part of the ritual of his cult 
or religion. The decorative arts or 
what we might term ‘“‘prettying 
things up a bit’’, are, of course, not 
included in this discussion. Their 
quality is mostly dependent on the 
material to be decorated and not 





10. Preparation for college in 
wartime. Attendance at an insti- 
tution of higher education should 
be considered as an opportunity to 
prepare rapidly to enter certain 
military and essential civil occu- 
pations which require training of 
longer duration and greater special- 
ization than is provided in the 
secondary schools. Secondary 
schools are obligated to prepare 
properly qualified youth to under- 
take such college work. 


11. Work and work-experience 
in secondary education. As students 
learn what they should know in 
order to assume full adult respon- 
sibilities in wartime, they may also 
work during summer months and 
after school hours in community 
service, industrial or farm work. 


12. Character education. Dur- 
ing wartime, American schools 
carry the obligation to teach a 
strong and positive love of free- 
dom and fair play, to instill a 
hatred of vicious policies and en- 
slaving actions rather than of races 
and nations of men. 


so much on the psychological needs 
of the artist. 

So . . . how about this ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Art?’’ I think it can teach 
us much, not only what our chil- 
dren think and dream about but, 
in it, we can find the healthy les- 
son that art is a natural, sound 
activity of all men and not the 
precious prerogative of the esoteric 
few. 


Educational Therapy for Problem Children 


(Continued from page 224) 


par excellence for teaching perfect 
muscle control. 


Concerning the Teacher 


The teacher who is to take care 
of the delinquent and problem chil- 
dren must be deeply convinced of 
the importance of the task. He 
must understand the complete evo- 
lution of each child, be free from 
prejudice and conceit. Besides this 
attitude toward the child, there is 
an attitude toward the subjects re- 
quired. If the teacher does not take 
an untiring interest in the subjects, 
if he is not capable of wondering 


like Archimedes and Newton, of 
admiration and enthusiasm like the 
great philosophers, like the psalm- 
ist and Milton, he will not uplift 
and inspire the child’s mind. These 
qualities of wondering, admiring 
and enthusiasm will afford him the 
unending resources to animate the 
child’s interest anew and anew. 
These qualities suppose a good in- 
telligence and imagination. His in- 
telligence will help him to have a 
big view of all the problems, see 
more than pure facts and find a 
moral in all of them for the use of 
these needy children. Only if the 
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child acquires a broad outlook on 
the problems as well as a complete 
view on them will he be able to 
assimilate them. Only then will 


they be suitable to influence the 
future man’s doings and make of 
him, instead of a reacting mechan- 
ism, a thinking man with convic- 


tions and personal views, a crea- 


tive being, whatever his social 


status may be. 


Virginia Schools and Wartime Living 
YUuder Price Controls and Rationing 


RAYMOND B. PINCHBECK 


Chief Price Officer, Virginia Office of Price Administration 


(On wartime leave as Dean of University of Richmond) 


N developing the theme implied 

in the above title, it seems ap- 

propriate to raise, and to at- 
tempt to answer briefly, three ques- 
tions which it is believed are of 
concern to every educator in Vir- 
ginla: 


Are Price Controls and Rationing 
Necessary ? 

As we all know, this war has 
two fronts. Our own military 
front is already operating on five 
continents and seven seas. Already 
we have more than seven million 
men under arms. Ten million men 
may finally be needed to win. 
[hese men are already fighting or 
learning to fight. They need end- 
less amounts of food and equip- 
ment. So do our military allies 
and Lease-Lend Neighbors. 

Our second front, upon which 
our military front depends, is here 
at home. The home front has two 
salients: a production sailent; a 
consumption salient. At home we 
must produce more and consume 
less. Our own fighting men need 
planes, tanks, guns, ships, and 
other supplies and equipment. We 
at home must produce whatever 
they and our allies need. New 
plants for making war goods have 
been built. Old plants have been 
converted from the production of 
civilian goods to the production of 
nilitary supplies. Older men, 
women, and youths have enlisted 
on the production salient to fill 
the ranks vacated by sons, hus- 
bands, sweethearts and fathers 
now gone to fighting fronts. 

These demands of wartime pro- 
duction have brought about pro- 
found changes on the consump- 
tion salient of the home front. We 
have more war supplies but fewer 
civilian goods. Payrolls have ex- 
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panded. Wage levels are generally 
high. Nationally we have more 
money to spend but fewer goods 
available for purchase. At present 
there are roughly four dollars in 
purchasing power for each three 
dollars worth of purchasable 
goods. Due to the demands of a 
total war, in 1943 we probably 
shall have only about forty per 
cent as many consumer goods as 
in 1941. Obviously, some sort of 
governmental control of our war- 
time economy is necessary—if the 
cost of living and the cost of win- 
ning the war are to be kept down, 
if equitable and efficient distribu- 
tion of scarce goods is to be 
achieved, and if good civilian mo- 
rale is to be obtained. 

The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has been authorized by Con- 
gressional enactments and Presi- 
dential directives to institute regu- 
lations for the control of prices 
(inluding rents) and the rationing 
of scarce goods. OPA is an agency 
of your government designed to 
serve you and the nation in help- 
ing win the war on the economic 
home front. Its duties are: 

1. To keep down the cost of 
living by establishing a ceiling 
on the prices of most con- 
sumer goods and services (in- 
cluding rents). 

2. To ration scarce goods in a 
democratic way, on the basis 
of need rather than on the 
basis of wealth, so that the 
most effective utilization of 
scarce goods may be realized 
and good civilian morale may 
be maintained. 

3. To prevent a deterioration in 
the quality of goods and serv- 
ices so that the consumer may 
continue to secure the same 
value in services received for 


the same money expended. 

4. To facilitate the best possible 
utilization of our limited 
supply of consumer goods 
through the encouragement 
of policies of buying less, of 
pooling scarce goods, of us- 
ing substitutes, of converting 
savings into war stamps and 
bonds, and of wise conserva- 
tion practices in general. 


Why Should Virginia’s Schools 
Be Concerned with the Gov- 
ernment’s Program of Price 
Control and Rationing? 


“The schools ought to help on 
this urgent wartime job”... ‘“The 
schools must help win the war’. 
School officials and teachers every- 
where are hearing such appeals 
constantly sometimes to the 
point of weariness. Are such ap- 
peals fair? How much wartime 
emphasis should school programs 
have? What particular wartime 
tasks of schools are most imme- 
diately urgent? ‘These questions 
are pertinent. They require 
thoughful, patriotic consideration. 

Should schools be concerned 
about price control and rationing? 
Let us see. Schools everywhere 
rightly regard themselves as agen- 
cies working for the general wel- 
fare of the nation. In times of na- 
tional emergency they wish to serve 
where most needed. Now, par- 
ticularly, schools have a right to 
ask: Is the government’s program 
of price control and rationing re- 
lated to the operations and func- 
tions of schools? Does the success 
of this program affect the welfare 
of our military and civilian popu- 
lations? How urgent is this partic- 
ular task? 

Detailed answers to the above 
questions would reveal many rea- 
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sons why schools should be con- 
cerned with price control and ra- 
tioning. In summary form, the 
arguments woukd be these. In an 
all-out, total war we all win or 
lose together. Successful operation 
of a total war requires a tempora- 
rily managed economy. Price con- 
trol and rationing are important 
phases of wartime economic plan- 
ning and management. Widespread 
public understanding and accept- 
ance of these wartime economic 
measures is essential for final vic- 
tory. To secure such understand- 
ing and acceptance will require a 
comprehensive educational program 
to reach every American. Schools 
are strategically suited to aid in 
this crucial educational task. They 
have the confidence and esteem of 
pupils, of patrons, and of the gen- 
eral public. They are staffed by 
professionally competent people fa- 
miliar with local educational needs. 
Such a task is in keeping with 
schools’ long tradition of public 
service. No other agency has the 
necessary phisolophy and “‘know- 
how” for securing the educational 
results desired by the government. 
If the schools fail, the educational 
job will be incompletely or imper- 
fectly done. Widespread inflation 
may result. Scarce goods may be 
unfairly and ineffectively distrib- 
uted. Military and civilian mo- 
rale may suffer. The difference be- 
tween victory and defeat may final- 
ly hinge upon the extent to which 
the schools help educate the pub- 
lic in problems of wartime living. 


How Can Virginia’s Schools Help 
on the Economic Home Front? 


What does OPA wish Virginia’s 
schools to do? First of all, it 
should be emphasized that OPA 
does not have any cut-and-dried, 
beaurocratic curriculum which it 
wishes to impose on Virginia’s 
schools from Washington or else- 
where. Each school should con- 
sider carefully for itself how it can 
best serve its own community and 
the nation by its own school pro- 
gram emphasizing problems of 
wartime living. Teachers and 
pupils can and should become well 
informed about their government's 
wartime economic program. 
Teachers and pupils should them- 
selves cooperate in that program in 
every possible way, and induce 


others to do likewise. 

If schools wish to do so, they 
can secure helpful suggestions and 
materials from many sources. The 
Virginia State Department of Edu- 
cation bulletin entitled ‘‘Adapting 
Virginia’s School Program to Meet 
the Needs of the Country Under 
War Conditions’ has many help- 
ful suggestions. Other sugges- 
tions also may be obtained from 
various staff members of the State 
Department of Education. It is 
expected that each local War Price 
and Rationing Board in Virginia 
soon will have a Community 
Service Member from whom may 
be obtained many types of current 
information on price control and 
rationing of interest and value to 
schools. Similar materials, to- 
gether with suggestions concern- 
ing their use in the school and in 
the community, may also be se- 
cured from the State OPA Office, 
Department of Information, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The Office of 
Education has indicated that with- 
in the near future the High School 
Victory Corps will sponsor a bul- 
letin which in effect will be a man- 
ual on wartime consumer educa- 
tion. This supplementary Victory 
Corps bulletin will have many sug- 
gestions and aids for teachers. It 
will be sent to every superintend- 
ent and principal in Virginia. Ex- 
amine it carefully when it arrives. 

Below are listed certain illustra- 
tive types of school activities 
through which certain elementary 
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and high schools are already em- 
phasizing significant personal and 
community problems in wartime 
living. 

Elementary School: 

1. Writing stories about, or 
dramatizing their personal 
experiences in, buying under 
price control and rationing 
regulations. 

2. Writing letters of information 
to parents and others on price 
control and rationing. 

3. Collecting and studying 
magazine clippings, charts, 
cartoons, posters, and other 
material dealing with price 
control and rationing. 

4. Making field trips to War 
Price and Rationing Boards 
(to study their operation) 
and to grocery stores (to ex- 
amine price ceilings and to 
observe how rationing op- 
erated). 

5. Projects involving the study 
of how price control and ra- 
tioning affect the home, the 
community, ard the nation. 

High School: 

Most of the activities listed 
above have also been found ap- 
propriate for use, at a more mature 
level, in high schools. Many ad- 
ditional activities, such as those 
listed below, have also been used: 

1. In Home Economic classes 
studying the effects of price 
control and rationing on in- 
dividual and family budgets. 

2. Preparing posters, charts, car- 
toons and other material on 
price control and rationing 
for the school bulletin board 
and the school newspaper. 

3. Using the school assembly 
for dramatic skits, announce- 
ments, etc. on price control 
and rationing. 

4. Commercial Departments 
have provided volunteer stu- 
dent aid in stenography, typ- 
ing, etc. for representatives 
of the local War Price and 
Rationing Board. 

The above list could be extended 
almost indefinitely. Every school 
in Virginia can find ways, appro- 
priate to its own situation, of us- 
ing its facilitics in helping win the 
war on the home front. What 
school tasks could be more impor- 
tant than this? What school would 
dare do less? 
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Keeping Up With The War News 


PHILIP D. JORDAN 






Associate Professor of History, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


NE of the major problems 
() facing the classroom teach- 

er today revolves about the 
availability of authentic materials 
for use in interpreting and demon- 
strating the progress of the war. 
There is no doubt that student in- 
terest in the conflict has both sharp- 
ened and increased since Pearl Har- 
bor. A part of the responsibility 
of the American teacher is to whet 
this interest to the end that the 
pupil may not only be conversant 
with the day-by-day conduct of 
the war but may also have a bet- 
ter background when the Axis na- 
tions are defeated and the time to 
write a peace has come. 

In order to accomplish this stu- 
dent awareness of what the United 
Nations at war means, it is not 
necessary for the teacher to depend 
upon the conflicting opinions ex- 
pressed by radio commentators and 
newspaper columnists or upon hit- 
and-miss sources. On the contrary 
there exists a mass of authentic, 
well-digested information coming 
from a variety of sources that will 
serve a respectable classroom pur- 
pose much better than the peddling 
of heresay and unfounded rumor. 


A Weekly Digest 


For the teacher who wishes a 
weekly digest of war news the Of- 
fice of War Information publishes 
and distributes its ‘“A Week of the 
War.’ This handy sheaf of refer- 
ence abstracts the most significant 
developments not only in the 
United States but throughout the 
world. Two up-to-the-minue map 
services may be used in conjunc- 
tion with this government news 
service. One, the ‘““News Map of 
the Week,’ is a private release 
published by News Map of the 
Week, Inc., at Chicago. The 
other, a United States government 
service, is the weekly ‘‘Newsmap”’ 
issued by the Army Orientation 
Course Section, War Department, 
Public Relations Bureau. The es- 
sential features of both these war 
map services are about the same. 
Each is a large map printed in 
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colors on heavy paper with suffi- 
cient explanatory material for a 
complete interpretation of the 
week’s news. On the reverse of 
the Army Orientation Course map 
there usually appears a special fea- 
ture in the form of pictures which 
explains some phase of the con- 
flict. The disadvantage of the 
Army map is that sometimes it ap- 
pears a week or so late while the 
‘News Map of the Week’’ meets 
a time schedule. This difference 
probably is offset by the fact that 
the subscription price of the ‘“News 
Map of the Week’”’ is twenty-one 
dollars for fifty-two issues. The 
Army Orientation Map is fur- 
nished without charge. The War 
in Maps, an atlas of the New York 
Times maps, recently has been pub- 
lished by the Oxford University 
Press and is of great aid. The 
United States Information Service 
sends upon request the Navy Com- 
muniques, the semi-weekly Brbli- 
ography on National Defense com- 
piled by the Library of Congress, 
the Training Within Industry Ab- 
stracts, and the Information Digest. 

Probably the best indices to of- 
ficial war publications are the three 
volumes edited by Jerome K. Wil- 
cox of the library at the Univer- 
sity of California. In September, 
1941, Wilcox brought out his Of- 
ficial Defense Publications, a guide 
which listed both state and Fed- 
eral publications. The Official 
Defense Publications Supplement 
was released in January, 1942, and 
was followed in June by the Official 
War Publications which serves as 
a guide to state, Federal, and Ca- 
nadian publications. ‘The teacher 
who wishes a handy reference 
volume to United States and 
Canadian war publications can find 
no more serviceable tool. 

Guides to current materials, of 
course, are numerous. The Library 
of Congress Legislative Reference 
Service through War Service Bulle- 
tins (formerly National Defense 
Bulletins) has prepared for the 
Office for Emergency Management 
an adequate Guide to Current Ma- 


terial. The Division of Inter- 
American Activities of the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs has launched a pam- 
phlet series on inter-American af- 
fairs which should be of value to 
teachers offering courses in the his- 
tory of Latin America. The two 
pamphlets now in print are /nter- 
American Cooperation for Victory 
and What Is the Inter-American 
Program? Scheduled to appear 
shortly are ‘““The Development of 
the Good Neighbor Policy’, ‘““The 
Economic Contributions of Latin 
America to the War,’’ and still 
others on the individual countries 
of Latin America. 


Pamphlet Material 

Two services are available to 
the instructor who wishes to be 
guided to the mass of pamphlet 
material concerning the war. The 
first of these, of course, is the well- 
known Vertical File Service Cata- 
log, published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Company of New York City. 
The Vertical File Service, an anno- 
tated subject catalog of pamphlets, 
is found in almost every library 
and is of much aid to the historian 
who wsihes ready access to contem- 
porary pamphlet materials. The 
Pamphleteer Monthly, a buying 
guide to free and inexpensive ma- 
terial, is issued by the Pamphlet 
Distributing Company of New 
York City. This service classifies 
its list and indicates price. In ad- 
dition it offers the purchaser of 
pamphlets an accommodation not 
available elsewhere. Titles may be 
ordered directly from the Pamphlet 
Distributing Company at a service 
charge of five cents per title (not 
per copy) 72d there are no other 
charges of any kind. Here is one 
of the better places for the social 
studies teacher to check pamphlet 
titles. 

Keeping up with the war news 
frequently involves the identifica- 
tion of figures—military and naval 
officers, heads of government bu- 
reaus, and prominent persons in in- 
dustry—who spring suddenly into 
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the news. Two ready reference 
services make this task easy. The 
H. W. Wilson Company publishes 
Current Biography: Who’s News 
and Why, a monthly service which 
gives biographical information 
about persons whose names are 
currently appearing before the pub- 
lic. The publishers state that one 
of the aims of this publication is 
to help everyone to a better under- 
standing of current events. To 
this end, each entry is complete in 
itself, and though references are 
given tO newspapers, magazines, 
and biographical reference books, 
they are intended to be supplemen- 
tary. A similar service is offered 
by the A. N. Marquis Company 
of Chicago and publisher of Who's 
Who in America. Who’s Who in 
America, Current Biographical 
Reference Service, published 
monthly, aims to give not only in- 
formation about the life of per- 


sons who are currently in the news 
but also to give the circumstances 
which made them important as 
news. Both services are of aid to 
the teacher who wishes to catch 
thumbnail sketches of persons 
prominent in both civil and mili- 
tary life here and abroad. 

Among the other aids to the 
teaching of the war and contem- 
porary problems is the reliable 
Selected Weekly List of the United 
States Government, issued by the 
Government Printing Office. The 
United States Office of Education 
has a series under the general title 
of Higher Education and National 
Defense. The magazine Fortune 
has begun a series entitled The 
United States in a New World and 
has issued in this group “Relations 
with Britain’’ and ‘Pacific Rela- 
tions.’ Most teachers of the social 
studies, of course, know the Prob- 
lems of American Life Sertes issued 


under the direction of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Few 
teachers, however, are aware of 
several other equally important 
sources On a more mature level. 
The American Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research, for example, has 
a competent study, What Will In- 
flation and Devaluation Mean to 
You?; the American Council, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, Inc., 
has issued at least six titles dealing 
with Japan, eight titles concern- 
ing the United States and Japan, 
and five titles giving information 
about southeast Asia, and the Edi- 
torial Research Reports issued by 
the Editorial Research Reports in 
Washington, D. C. concern them- 
selves mainly with domestic war- 
time problems. Among recent re- 
ports are “Education for War 
Needs,” “Racial Discrimination 
and the War Effort,”’ and ‘‘World 
Organization After the War.” 


The Teacher Files 1942 Income Tax Return 


Important Changes in the Revenue Act 


KARL H. BERNS 


Assistant Secretary for Field Service, Ohio Education Association, Columbus, Ohio 


F primary interest to the 
() teacher preparing to file the 

income tax return for the 
calendar year 1942 are the major 
changes in the Revenue Act. ‘Those 
changes may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The normal tax rate is in- 
creased from 4 per cent to 6 per 
cent. 

2. The surtax rates are in 
creased. The lowest rate is 13 per 
cent on the first dollar of surtax 
net income, and goes to an 82 per 
cent tax in the highest bracket. 

3. The Victory Tax of 5 per 
cent is imposed for the taxable year 
beginning January 1, 1943 on in- 
dividuals having an annual gross 
income of more than $624. This 
tax is deducted at regular pay in- 
tervals by the board of education. 

4. The personal exemption of 
individuals has been reduced from 
$750 to $500 for a single person 
and from $1500 to $1200 for a 


married person or head of a family. 
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3. 2a 
has been 
$350. 


credit for dependents 
reduced from $400 to 


Who Shall! File? 

The liability of a citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States to file a 
return is dependent upon his status 
as a married or single person, and 
the amount of his gross income. 
Therefore, every citizen or resident 
of the United States will be re- 
quired to file a return for the tax- 
able year 1942 if his gross income 
in 1942, regardless of the amount 
of his net income, equals or ex- 
ceeds the asnount specified below 
for his particular status. A return 
must be filed even though by reason 
of allowable deductions from gross 
income and of allowable credits 
against net income, it develops that 
no tax is due. 


Under the provisions of the . 


Revenue Act of 1942, the follow- 
ing individuals shall each make un- 
der oath a return stating the items 
of his gross income, deductions, 


and credits. 

(a) Every individual who is 
single or who is married but not 
living with husband or wife, hav- 
ing a gross income for the taxable 
year of $500 or over. 

(b) Married individuals living 
together, having a combined gross 
income of $1200 or more. 

Items included and excluded in 
gross income, deductions allow- 
able, credits, and exemptions re- 
main the same as in previous years. 


What Is Gross Income? 


Gross income is the sum of in- 
comes from all sources received 
during the calendar year 1942. It 
may include the following items: 

(a) The entire salary earned by 
the taxpayer, including the four 
per cent salary deduction for the 
Retirement System. If the teacher 
earns extra money it must be in- 
cluded as gross income. 

(b) Dividends from any secu- 
rity investments (except those on 
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tax exempt holdings such as mu- 
nicipal bonds). Interest on bank, 
building and loan deposits, mort- 
gages, corporation stocks and 
bonds. 

(c) Rent from any property 
whose title is held by the taxpayer. 
Deductions may be made from 
these rents for the taxes paid, re- 
pairs and upkeep, and depreciation. 
The result may be a negative 
amount. 

(d) A part of an annuity pen- 
sion is taxable. This applies to a 
teacher’s retirement as well as 
others. The general rule is to list 
as gross income three per cent of 
the total cost of the annuity. How- 
ever, after the total cost or pre- 
mium deposit has been recovered, 
the total amount received in each 
year is taxable income. If an en- 
dowment is paid in a lump sum, 
only the difference between the 
amount paid in less dividends and 
the amount received will be taxable. 

(e) Alimony and separate 
maintenance payments to a legally 
divorced wife are made taxable. 


What Items Are Excluded? 


Certain incomes need not be 
listed in the income tax returns. 
hese are: 

(a) Payments made to a bene- 
ficiary from a life insurance policy. 

(b) Payments received from 
health or accident insurance received 
as compensation. Claims allowed 
by the Industrial Commission for 
Workmen’s Compensation. 

(c) Dividends on life insurance 
policies that are not paid up. These 
are regarded as deductions from 
premiums. 

(d) An additional exemption 
of $250 for a single person and 
$300 for a married person is al- 
lowed members of the armed forces 
below the grade of commissioned 
officers 


What Deductions Arc Allowable? 


The following items may be 
subtracted from the gross income: 

(a) Monies paid in taxes as 
listed below. 

1. Taxes paid on real estate. 

Note: The title to the property 
must be held by the taxpayer.) 

2. The state tax on gasoline 
computed at five cents per gallon 
in Virginia. 

3. Automobile license tax, safe- 
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ty deposit box tax, personal prop- 
erty tax, state intangible tax, tele- 
graph and telephone tax. 


(b) All interest paid on money 
borrowed. (Exceptions: money 
borrowed for the purchase of tax 
exempt securities; no finance 
charges on installment purchases. ) 


(c) All contributions made to 
religious, charitable, educational, 
or scientific organizations but not 
more than 15 per cent of the net 
income. (Note: only contributions 
to organizations are deductible.) 


(d) Losses incurred in connec- 
tion with a transaction entered 
into for profit, or arising from fire, 
storm, automobile accident, or 
theft. Losses covered by insurance 
are not deductible. 


(e) Bad debts owing a tax- 
payer and ascertained to be worth- 
less and written off during the tax- 
able year are deductible. If such 
debts are collected later they must 
be reported as income. (Any de- 
ductions for bad debts must be 
substantiated. Losses on loans 
made to relatives are not allow- 
able. ) 


(f) Dues in professional organ- 
izations (National Education As- 
sociation and Virginia Education 
Association are examples); sub- 
scriptions to professional maga- 
zines; and expenses to attend con- 
ventions of such organizations: 
expense of writing books for profit. 
The following are not deductible: 
commuters fares, expenses of at- 
tending summer schools, cost of 
professional books, life insurance 
vremiums. 

(g) Certain automobile ex- 
penses. If a personally owned au- 
tomobile is used in the performance 
of professional duties, and such 
use is required by the contract of 
employment, the proportionate 
expense of its operation and de- 
preciation may be an allowable de- 
duction. Visiting teachers, super- 
visors, and superintendents might 
come under this classification. A 
25 per cent depreciation per year 
may be charged for a car used 
solely for business purposes. (Note 
above that license fees are regarded 
as taxes and are deductible.) The 
expense and depreciation of an au- 
tomobile used in going to or re- 
turning from school are not deduct- 
ible. 


(h) Certain amounts for de- 
preciation are deductible. Deprecia- 
tion of property owned by the 
taxpayer but leased or rented to a 
tenant may be subtracted. Depreci- 
ation on a personal residence will 
not be allowed. If the residence is 
owned by the teacher and a part 
is rented, a pro-rated portion of 
the depreciation may be allowed. 
A teacher may also include a de- 
preciation item on a professional 
library or equipment. 


(1) The ex-husband of a legal- 
ly divorced or separated wife may 
claim a deduction for the alimony 
or maintenance payments made 
during the taxable year. 


(j) Extraordinary medical ex- 
penses, including payments for 
health and accident insurance, are 
deductible. However, the part of 
such expense which is deductible is 
that which exceeds 5 per cent of 
the net income. This deduction 
cannot exceed $2500 for a mar- 
ried person or $1250 for a single 
person. 


What Exemptions Are Allowable? 


The items listed above are legal 
deductions from the gross income. 
The remainder is the net income. 
The following are several exemp- 
tions allowed from the net income. 

(a) If the taxpayer is single, 
the exemption is $500. If the tax- 
payer is married and lives with the 
other spouse the exemption is 
$1,200. Many teachers support 
and maintain in their own homes 
one or more persons who are close- 
ly linked to them by blood, mar- 
riage, or adoption. Such teachers, 
if proof is submitted that they are 
the chief support and exercise fam- 
ily control, may be regarded as the 
head of a family and may receive 
the $1,200 exemption even if un- 
married. 


(b) In addition to the personal 
exemption a deduction of $350 for 
each person who is actually a de- 
pendent and receives more than 
half of his support from the tax- 
payer is allowable. The dependent 
must be under 18 years of age or 
incapable of self-support because 
he is physically or mentally de- 
fective. This includes invalids and 
aged. Such person need not be a 
relative and need not be living in 
the same home. 
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However, a single taxpayer can- 
not claim a personal exemption of 
$1,200 as the head of a family, 
and also make a deduction of $350 
if there is only one dependent. If 
such a single taxpayer maintains a 
home as a head of a family, and 
has two dependents, a personal ex- 
emption of $1,200 and a deduc- 
tion of $350 for one dependent 
are allowable. 

(c) Earned income credit. If 
the net income is not more than 
$3,000, the earned income credit 
is 10 per cent of the net income. 
If the net income is more than 
$3,000, either 10 per cent of the 
earned net income or 10 per cent 
of the net income, whichever is 
smaller but not less than $300, is 
deducted. 


How Is the Tax Calculated? 

The income tax is now made up 
of two separate items. 

(a) The normal tax is com- 
puted as in former years. 

1. From the gross income sub- 
tract the legal deductions. Result 
is net income. 

2. From net income subtract 
personal exemptions and credit for 
dependents (if any). The result 
is the surtax net income. 

3. From this surtax net income 
subtract the earned income credit. 
Result is normal tax income. 

4. Take 6 per cent of the nor- 
mal tax net income. The result is 
the normal tax. 

(b) Surtax—take 13 per cent 
of the surtax net income (gross 
income, less deduction, less per- 
sonal exemption, less credit for de- 
pendents, if any) if your surtax 
net income is not more than 
$2,000. The result is the surtax. 
If the surtax net income is over 
$2,000 but not over $4,000, the 
surtax shall be $260 plus 16 per 
cent of the excess over $2,000. If 
the surtax net income is over $4,- 
000 but not over $6,000, the sur- 
tax shall be $580 plus 20 per cent 
of the excess over $4,000. Surtax 
rates increase on each $2,000. 

(c) Add the normal tax and 
surtax. The result is the total tax. 


How—When—Where? 

A simplified return, Form 
1040A, has been provided and 
may be used if gross income is not 
more than $3,000 and if such in- 
come consists wholly of salaries, 
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wages, other compensation for per- 
sonal services, dividends, interest, 
and annuities. However, Form 
1040 may be used if desired. Form 
1040 must be used for gross in- 
come of more than $3,000 from 
salaries, wages, interest, dividends, 
rents, royalties, and annuities; or, 
if any part of the income is de- 
rived from sources other than sal- 
aries, wages, interest, dividends, 
or annuities, Form 1040 should be 
used regardless of the amount of 
the income. While returns must 
be filed on or before March 15, 
1943 with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for the district in 
which the taxpayer resides, it is 
urged that they be filed as soon as 
possible after January 1. 
Individuals who filed federal 
income tax returns for the year 
1941 will receive appropriate blank 
return forms from the Collector of 
Internal Revenue. If an individual 
is in doubt as to his liability for the 


filing of a return and if his em- 
ployer has no blank return forms 
available, a request should be made 
of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for the district in which 
the individual resides, or of any 
deputy collector stationed in the 
vicinity, for the appropriate 1942 
individual income tax return blank 
and the printed instructions form. 

The filing period begins Jan- 
uary 1 and ends March 15. Re- 
turns are made for the preceding 
calendar year. 

Returns must be filed with the 
Collector of Internal Revenue in 
the district in which the person 
lives or has his place of business. 
Payments may be made in four 
equal installments. Deputy collec- 
tors will furnish assistance without 
fee. Of course those who file early 
will receive more individual help. 

One copy of the return must be 
filed. It is a good idea to keep 
a copy for your reference. 
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Ten Outstanding Educational Events of 1942 


(An unofficial survey by the Educational Press Association ) 


1. Launching of the High School Victory Corps. 


2. The Army-Navy plan to utilize selected colleges for war train- 
ing centers. This plan, although not approved by all college and 
university heads, provides a major blueprint for higher education 


3. The Institute on Education and the War. 
700 of the Nation’s top educators participating, the Institute indi- 
cated the direction which the Nation’s schools and colleges must fol- 


4. Conversion of the Nation’s school programs to war purposes, 
especially the new emphasis on aviation and pre-flight education. 


5. Vocational training of more than 2,500,000 workers for war 
production purposes; education’s awakening to the importance of 
vocational and industrial training generally; and the schools’ effort 
to provide technical training for future candidates for the armed 
service through pre-induction training. 

6. The campaign to assure equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities through help of the Federal Government (S. 1313). 


7. Passage of the Brown amendment to the Hatch Act restoring 


8. Scrap campaigns conducted by 30 million school children. 


9. The launching of the child-care program by the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Education and Children’s Bureau. 


10. The 1940 report of the Bureau of the Census, revealing the 
extent of illiteracy in the United States. 


With more than 
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Brief Items from the 
School Front 


All fifteen of the Portsmouth 
schools are participating enthusias- 
tically in the SCHOOLS AT 
WAR Program and preparing 
scrapbooks. 


The children of Glen Echo 
grade school, 24 in number, have 
purchased $733 in Stamps and 
Bonds. Besides this, they have had 
$1,470 in Bonds given them as 
gifts. 

They have sold $88 of tuber- 
culosis seals, made covers for bed- 
side tables, made and packed kits 
for hospital use at the Air Base. 


Superintendent T. Benton Gayle 
reported January 20 that twelve 
schools in his division had already 
qualified for Minute Man Flags 
and that the schools of King George 
and Stafford Counties were plan- 
ning a joint exhibition to be held 
at Falmouth High School on 
Wednesday, February 3. Prizes of 
$5, $3, and $2 in War Stamps 
will be awarded for the best scrap- 
books. 


Farm Youth Mobilization 

The Department of Agriculture 
announced plans for mobilizing 
farm boys and girls behind the 
1943 Food Production Program. 
The week of February 6-14 has 
been designated National 4-H 
Mobilization Week. 

Spurred on by a letier from 
President Roosevelt, the one and 
one-half million farm boys and 
girls in 4-H Clubs will pledge 
themselves in their 4-H projects 
to produce more meat, milk, eggs, 
war crops, and do other jobs to 
help win the war. 

One major objective of the 
week is to lay plans for 4-H Clubs 
in an organized way to help meet 
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local farm labor shortages, both 
by working themselves and by tak- 
ing into their clubs and helping 
train city boys and girls who will 
work on farms this summer. 

Four-H Club members last year 
in their club projects raised more 
than six million chickens, one- 
fourth million hogs, owned close 
to a 100,000 head of dairy cattle. 
They raised more than two million 
bushels of vegetables in 4-H Vic- 
tory Gardens; canned over 12 
million jars of fruits, vegetables, 
and meats. They bought over six 
million dollars worth of War 
Bonds, and collected thousands of 
tons of scrap. 

In addition to increasing these 
activities, 4-H Club members will 
lay plans to enlarge their activities 
in fire prevention, nutritious meal 
planning, first-aid and home nurs- 
ing, farm machinery care, and 
other wartime activities. 
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Virginia Schools Invest 
$3,500,000 


During 1942 the pupils and 
teachers of Virginia elementary 
and secondary schools invested ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 in War 
Savings Stamps and Bonds, ac- 
cording to an estimate by Dr. 
Edward Alvey, Jr., Chairman of 
the Virginia Education War Sav- 
ings Committee. While complete 
returns from all the 120 city and 
county school systems in the State 
are not yet available, it is believed 
that over half of the pupils are 
saving systematically and investing 
in War Bonds. 

Local war savings educational 
committees are actively engaged in 
the sponsorship of school sales in 
practically every city and county in 
the State. In the city of Richmond 
alone school purchases for 1942 
totaled $284,578.11. Many of the 
county school systems report sur- 
prisingly large school purchases. 
In Arlington County approximate- 
ly 8,000 pupils are saving syste- 
matically and $116,030.70 has 
been invested. Norfolk County re- 
ports $42,975.85 in school pur- 
chases, with 4,200 pupils saving 
regularly. Culpeper County re- 
ports $29,579.65 for its schools, 
while Prince William County has 
a total of $51,868.00 in school 
purchases for 1942. 


MASS CALISTHENICS AT HIGHLAND PARK 


Students at Highland Park School, Richmond, at the mass physical drill held 
daily. All boys and girls in classes from 4L to 6H take part. The mass 
calisthenics are part of the “physical fitness period” held each day from 2 to 
2:30 P. M., part of which is devoted to supervised games. The period was 
inaugurated this year by F. E. Graves, principal. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
WAR SAVINGS STAFF 
WASHINGTON 


January 18, 1943. 


Mr. Francis S. Chase, 

Virginia Education Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Dear Mr. Chases 


The news of the Virginia SCHOOLS AT WAR Mobili- 
zation is certainly the most thrilling and out- 
standing thing we have received in this office. 
Everyone is talking about it. The folder which 
you have planned is most effective, and I am sure 
it will arouse even greater enthusiasm and co- 
operation in the schools of Virginia. 


As I may have told you, Virginia is the only 
state in which the War Savings education work 
rests in the hands of the Teachers' Association. 
For this reason your fine work and the success of 
your program is doubly significant. 


I am preparing a release to be issued to all 
State Education Chairmen and to editors of the 
educational press. This release is to be devoted 
to the Virginia Mobilization Plan and to the lead- 
ership of the Virginia Education Association. 


Cordially yours, 


NANCY LARRICK, 
Education Section, 
War Savings Staff. 
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; BINFORD PUPILS GIVE NUTRITION PLAY 

Pupils at Binford Junior High School are seen in an act from “Yellow 
Grass,” an original play by Mrs. Mary Seaton, instructor in dramatics, 
written for presentation before nutrition groups. The first performance 
was given November 6 before the State Nutrition Convention. By re- 
quest it was repeated before the school Parent-Teacher Association. 
Leo Northeart and Lucy Register are seen in the foreground with the dog. 
Others in the picture (left to right) are: Mary Mitchell, Billy Bannister, 
Joan Garside, Ann Mitchell and Ester Gower. 





Schools at War Flag 


Third and newest of the Minute 
Man flags designed for the schools of 
America in the Schools-at-War pro- 
gram. This is a white flag with a 
blue Minute Man and blue stars. 

To fly this flag a school must have 
90 per cent of its students purchas- 
ing War Savings Stamps or Bonds 
regularly throughout one month. 
Failure to keep up this record means 
that a school will have to haul in 
its flag until the month when it can 
make a comeback to the 90 per cent 
standard. This white flag is to be 
known officially as the Schools-at- 
War flag. 


Virginia Goes Over! 

Congratulations are due Dr. 
Francis P. Gaines, president of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, and State 
chairman of the Virginia War Sav- 
ings Staff, and State Administrator 
Robert F. Nelson, for their highly 
effective leadership during 1942 in 
the sale of War Bonds. Their re- 
port for the period from May to 
December inclusive . . . shows that 
. .. the Old Dominion was one of 15 
States which went “over the top” in 
War Bond sales for that eight-month 
period. ... 

While Dr. Gaines and Mr. Nelson 
are, of course, entitled to highest 
praise for this gratifying result, their 
small staff, which shouldered an un- 
conscionable burden of work, also 
placed Virginia and the nation in its 
debt. In addition, there are the more 
than 5,000 volunteers selling bonds 
in the State, and covering every city 
and county. There is the Educational 
Committee, whose work has been 
called “outstanding in the nation” by 
a representative of the Treasury, and 
which has been largely responsible 
for the investment by 600,000 Vir- 
ginia students of more than $3,500,- 
000 in bonds and stamps. There are 
the more than 600 Virginia banks, 
industries, retail stores, co-operative 
agricultural organizations, theaters 
and utilities which issued bonds dur- 
ing the year paying the entire cost 
themselves, as a contribution to the 
war. There are the other committees 
and citizens groups, too numerous 
to mention by name, which did their 
share toward this notable achieve- 
ment. The Commonwealth is grate- 
ful to each of them. — Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, Thursday, January 
21, 1943. 
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Virginia Schools at War Mobilization 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY RADIO PROGRAM 


TIME: 


PLACE OF ORIGIN: 


February 22, 9:45-10:15 A. M. 


Mount Vernon, Home of George Washington. 


RADIO STATIONS BROADCASTING PROGRAM: 


W OPI—Bristol 
WCHV—Charlottesville 
WBTM—Danville 

WFV A—Fredericksburg 
WSV A—Harrisonburg 
WLVA—Lynchburg 
WMV A—Martinsville 


Other radio stations are expected to join the network. 


WGH—Newport News 
WTAR—Norfolk 
WPID—Petersburg 
WRVA—Richmond 
WRNL—Richmond 
WSLS—Roanoke 
WLPM—Suffolk 


Check 


with your local station if it is not listed above. 


FEATURES: 


1. Virginia SCHOOLS AT WAR Review. 


5 


2. Citation of Virginia schools for distinguished service by 


Governor Darden and other leaders. 


How ro PARTICIPATE: 


1. Arrange school-wide assembly to start before 9:45 A. M. 
2. Have radio in place, tested, and ready. 
3. Make the radio program the central feature of your exer- 


cises. 


4. Invite patrons and members of local organizations to at- 


tend the assembly. 


5. Through announcements, exhibits, or otherwise show how 


the SCHOOLS AT WAR Program has been carried on 


in your school. 


DABNEY S. LANCASTER 


State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


Mr. Lancaster urges all schools to 
participate by radio in the SCHOOLS 
AT WAR Review presented from 
Mount Vernon. He has given en- 
thusiastic support to the SCHOOLS 
AT WAR Mobilization. 
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DR. FRANCIS P. GAINES 


Chairman of the Virginia War 
Savings Staff 


Dr. Gaines as State Chairman will 
ask Governor Darden to make the 
awards to Virginia schools in appre- 
ciation for their contribution to vic- 
tory through saving, serving, and con- 
serving. 





JAMES WALLINGTON 


Narrator on Virginia SCHOOLS 
AT WAR Review 


There are few names better known 
to radio fans than that of James 
Wallington, who has been secured 
as announcer and narrator for the 
Virginia SCHOOLS AT WAR Re- 
view and Citations to be broadcast 
from Mount Vernon on Washington’s 
birthday. 

Mr. Wallington is at present on 
the Texaco “Star Theater,” the 
Camel, “Comedy Caravan,” the Sanka 
Coffee Program featuring William 
L. Shirer, and the “Treasury Star 
Parade.” 





GOV. COLGATE D. DARDEN, JR. 


To Award Liberty Brick and 
Treasury Flags 


Governor Darden’s address, citing 
Virginia schools for distinguished 
war service, will be the climax of the 
State-wide radio broadcast from 
Mount Vernon on Washington’s 
birthday. 
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Meriwether Lewis Victory 
Corps 


The Meriwether Lewis High 
School Victory Corps at Ivy was 
organized December 22 under the 
direction of Robert Allen, prin- 
cipal, assisted by Mrs. George Ely. 
The following officers were elected 
by secret ballot: 

General Leader, Mary Jane 
Wingfield; Boy Leader, Joe Hall: 
Girl Leader, Pauline Garver. 


These are to be assisted by the 
following representatives from the 
classrooms: James Batten, Iris 
Payne, Mildred Patterson, and 
Hannah Finley. Robin Carr was 
elected secretary. 

A simple uniform was selected. 
Regulation caps and insignia have 
been given to all members. The 
uniform is to be worn every Fri- 
day and at special occasions. The 


Corps is increasing its membership 
and it is hoped that it will have a 
hundred per cent membership of 
the whole school. 

Group leaders will report period- 
ically on the number of Victory 
Corps members buying War 
Stamps, collecting scrap, increas- 
ing food production through Vic- 
tory Gardens or otherwise, doing 
Red Cross work, and participating 
in other war service activities. Re- 
ports will also be made on the 
reading of Victory Corps mem- 
bers in international relations, in- 
flation, aviation, and other war- 
related fields. 


Evaluating the High School 
War Effort 

Most high schools are vigorous- 

ly at work in the war effort and 

in their study of the problems a 

victorious peace will bring. To 





Future Farmers of America— 


Advisory Committee of the Virginia High School 
Victory Corps 
Office of Civilian Defense_______-__- J. H. Wyse, Coordinator 
Virginia Fed. of Women’s Clubs__R. G. Boatwright, President - 
American Legion—Depart. of Va.__Floyd Williams, State Commander 
Virginia Retail Merchants Ass’n_.__Leroy Hutzler, President : 
Virginia State Depart. of Education_Dabney S. Lancaster, Superintend- 


Depart. of High School Principals__.Joseph B. Van Pelt, President 
Student Government Association...Lawrence Cook 
Home Economics Clubs___-_----~-- 


Vee Cee -............... 
Va. Depart. of Supt. of Schools_.__Jesse H. Binford 
Students Cooperative Association.__Charles L. Randolph, President 
Cooperative Education Association_Dr. E. L. Fox, President 


ent of Public Instruction 


Emma Golde Buchanan, President 


Beverly Roller, President 


help high schools evaluate their 
own efforts in these two lines of 
endeavor, the Southern Association 
Committee on the Use of the 
Evaluative Criteria has recently de- 
veloped an instrument that con- 
tains more than a hundred sugges- 
tions on war effort and study of 
postwar problems. It has been 
printed and is available for free dis- 
tribution. Each school may ob- 
tain a copy from Dr. Fred M. 
Alexander, Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education, State Board of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia. 
The material is not copyrighted 
and may therefore be mimeo- 
graphed at will. 

The new evaluative instrument 
parallels, page by page, the Evalua- 
tive Criteria and may be checked 
by the plan devised for the Evalua- 
tive Criteria. (Schools not ac- 
quainted with the Evaluative Cri- 
teria may obtain a copy for sixty 
cents from the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards, 
Washington, D. C.) 


Functions of the Virginia 
Corps in Virginia High 
Schools 

The High School Victory Corps 

provides simple, definite, and or- 
ganized means by which school 
officials, teachers, parents, citizens, 
and pupils may discharge their re- 
sponsibilities to the country in the 
present crisis and may carry Vir- 
ginia’s program into action through 
a logical and easily managed pat- 
tern. Specifically, the High School 
Victory Corps provides the high 
schools with: 

1. A simplified and easily ad- 
ministered organization for 
discharging their responsibil- 
ities to the war effort. 

2. The opportunity for the par- 
ticipation of their pupils in 





a 


Virginia Tuberculosis Association__Lillian Maynard, Health Educa. Dir. the school’s war effort. 


State Selective Service_________-_-_ Col. Mills Neal, State Director 3. i ici- 
Office of Price Administration______ Gen. J. Fulmer Bright, State Dir. The for aca £ 
United States Navy_____-._________ Lt.-Com. Langhorne Gibson pating in the war elfort o 
Virginia Education Association__-__- Francis Chase Executive Secretary the community. 

SENET SipisiadinichaMidadalnasnteiieticnse ites cnnt-esie G. Guy Via, Director of Training 4. A means of guidance of boys 


in the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company. 
Va. State Chamber of Commerce___Dr. Huston St. Clair, President 
Virginia State Nutrition Committee_Dr. W. T.. Sanger, Chairman 
Virginia State Health Department__Dr. I. C. Riggin, Commissioner 
United States Army —__-_- ___---- Major John B. Clark 
Va. State Depart. of Agriculture_._L. M. Walker, Jr., Commissioner 
Va. Racial Relations Commission__Dr. J. M. Ellison 
Va. State Teachers Association__.._C. W. Seay. President 
Va. Negro Organization Society.__..William Cooper, Executive Secy. 
Negro Farmers cf America— 
WHE GE ence nnnn ne Floyd Brown 


and girls into appropriate 
types of training for the 
armed forces and civilian oc- 
cupations essential to the war 
effort. 

—Presented by Director 
Fred M. Alexander, ap- 
proved by State Advi- 
sory Committee. 
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Nurses Needed 


High schools have been asked 
to cooperate in the national effort 
to increase the supply of nurses to 
meet increased military and civilian 
needs. The bulletin Professional 
Nurses Are Needed, recently issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education, 
outlines the steps which a second- 
ary school can take to guide well- 
qualified candidates for schools of 
nursing to appropriate channels 
with a minimum loss of time and 
waste of capacities. 

For seniors who will not grad- 
uate until late spring or summer 
and for students in their junior 
year, the procedures outlined in 
the bulletin should be tied in with 
the Victory Corps program. Girls 
who select nursing as their profes- 
sional goal after consultation with 
the school counselor and after ap- 
plication of the selective procedures 
suggested in the bulletin should 
become members of the Community 
Service Division of the Victory 
Corps. 

In a large school, there might 
even be a sufficient number to form 
a small unit which might meet 
periodically to share information 
and to engage in such activities as: 
Visiting schools of nursing, hear- 
ing authorized speakers discuss 
nursing, and reporting on experi- 
ences related to their nursing aims. 
In a small school, such activities 
may be planned individually. 


Victory Corps on Radio 


A weekly broadcast for High 
School Victory Corps members 
called ‘““The Victory Corps Hour’”’ 
is presented each Tuesday from 
2:30 to 3 P. M. over the Blue 
Network. The Victory Corps 
Hour is described as the official 
weekly staff conference of the High 
School Victory Corps. 

George Denny, well-known as 
the moderator of ‘‘America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air,’’ is the master 
of ceremonies and is assisted each 





Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


New Regional Geography Series 
— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @® NEW YORK 
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week by.a group of high school 
pupils from different schools. 

The program is concerned with 
news of what high school pupils 
are doing in the war effort, on-the- 
job interviews with soldiers and 
other war workers, special mes- 
sages from the directors of -na- 
tional war agencies, a review of 
the weeks news by a leading com- 
mentator, music by the service 
bands and discussions of the op- 
portunities presented in the Victory 
Corps service fields. 


Victory Corps March, 
Song Contest 

In order to secure for the Vir- 
ginia High School Victory Corps 
an appropriate Victory Corps 
march and song, the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Music 
Section of the Virginia Education 
Association are sponsoring a Vic- 
tory Corps March and Song Con- 
test. 

The compositions must be orig- 
inal ones by bona fide high school 
students. The winners or co-win- 
ners will be presented, along with 


their composition, at the Annual 
State Teachers Meeting in Novem- 
ber. The contest will close May 
15, 1943. 

The march must be in standard 
march form and may have a trio 
with words, but this is not re- 
quired. If words are used, they 
must be original and be the work 
of a high school student. Students 
may receive help on the harmoniza- 
tion and arrangement of this com- 
position. A band arrangement, 
with complete conductor’s score 
and parts, must be submitted. 

The music for the song may be 
composed by one student and the 
words by another, or the complete 
work may be that of one student. 
The student may receive assistance 
on the harmonization of the song. 
The song must be in keeping with 
the idea and ideals of the Victory 
Corps and the present national 
crisis. 

Complete plans and rules of the 
contest and a description of the 
type of composition desired may be 
had by writing to the office of the 
State Supervisor of Music. 











placement in spelling. 


72 Fifth Avenue 





Accomplish More in Less Time with 


WORKING WITH WORDS 


by Garver—Gingrich—Wanner 


A basal speller which is more than a speller . . 
in all the language arts through its close correlation with reading, dic- 
tionary work, phonetics, and language. 


Based on 10 years’ research, 2 years’ pre-publication testing, 
with more than 100,000 school children participating. 


Brings you the results of the first authentic study of grade 


Develops the child’s ability to spell many untaught words 
in addition to those listed. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Schoolbooks 
The Results Show the Difference 
Represented by J. H. BRENT, Heathsville, Va. 


. a key to improved progress 


New York, N. Y. 
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UDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


ce CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS, 
Awe COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Edited by Martin L. Hocan 


An Active Visual Education Program 
Nina JEWELL 
Robert E. Lee School, Danville 


The Visual Education Program has 
become a vital part of the curriculum 
in Robert E. Lee School. 

In order to have an active program 
in any worth-while phase of the cur- 
riculum, first you must have equip- 
ment. It is not possible always to have 
the best, but a good policy is to do 
what you can with what you have, 
and keep your eyes and your mind 
open and alert for bigger and better 
things with a vision of progressive 
trends in education. 

Rooms are equipped with dark 
shades, a sound movie projector, 
screen, films, film splicer, ample black- 
board space for teaching purposes, 
maps, a globe, and bulletin boards. 
Other equipment available includes a 
combination opaque, film and glass 
slide projector, (the Spencer Delinea- 
scope), files of flat pictures, glass 
slides, film slides, maps and 
visual aid materials. 

The Art Department has made valu- 
able contributions to our equipment by 
dressing large dolls in period and na- 
tional costumes, by making wall hang 
ings representing the steps in the de- 
velopment of our civilization and by 
making friezes telling the story of 
Spring. The wall hangings and friezes 
have been made permanent by drawing 
them on unbleached domestic. Cabi- 
nets have been made for the dolls to 
be stored away so that they will be 
preserved and ready for use 


other 


when 





needed. 

The Music Department has aided in 
the audio phase of our program by the 
use of the combination electric radio- 
phonograph. The file of recordings is 
being continually improved by a care- 
ful selection of records each year . 

In the regular work of the social 
studies classes movies and film slides 
have been made, adding to our film 
equipment. Through the cooperative 
effort of all the schools in the city a 


film library is being built. All films 
have been previewed and the educa- 
tional value of each discussed before 
purchases were made, thus quality 


rather than quantity has been stressed 
Another chief source for films has been 
our State Library, from which we have 
received films each week. 

Much has been 
teacher preparation in giving or using 
teaching device. A 


said concerning 


visual aids as a 
further discussion of the topic is not 
needed here, however it is necessary 
to realize that a program cannot be 
active without definite preparation on 
the part of the teacher. Monday after- 
noon has been selected by our teach- 
ers as the time to preview films and 
plans for the week. There is 
nothing compulsory plan, 
the teachers found it more convenient 
to meet together and plan, and if any 
wishes to preview films and 
other afternoon 
( The selec- 


make 
about this 


teacher 
make plans on any 
she is at liberty to do so. 











WRITE FOR 


ment Film. 


Richmond, Virginia 








NEW 1943 FILM CATALOG 


Listing all latest film—Entertainment—War News—Free Govern- 


Complete Feature Programs as low as $4.50 per day, $5.00 per week. 


(These special prices will enable you to supply essential Public Morale and 
War Information movies during the gas shortage emergency.) 


NATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


424 Madison Avenue, New York 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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tion of maps, slides, pictures and other 
materials to be used is made by the 
individual teacher the day before the 
lesson is to be taught.) 

Pupil interest is usually there, but 
many times teacher interest and initia- 
tive must be aroused in order to have 
an active program. ‘There is no need 
to have concern over pupils assuming 
wrong attitudes and concepts if the 
teacher gives careful guidance and 
directs the course of the program. 

Finally, there must be behind any 
corps of teachers one controlling hand; 
a person with foresight and vision who 
will not be overcome with problems 
and difficulties; a person who will 
guide the interests, thoughts, and ac- 
tivities of the teachers ever forward 
and onward, thus making visual edu- 
cation definitely a pertinent force to- 
ward progress in education. 


Physical Fitness Films 
Physical fitness will help win the 
war. The following motion pictures 
are a few of the many subjects now 
available from one or another of the 
six regional Bureaus of Teaching Ma- 
terials in Virginia: 
FIRST AID: 
Before the Doctor Comes (4 reels, 
sound). 
First Aid: Care of Minor 
(14 reel, silent). 
First Aid: Carrying the Injured (% 
reel, silent). 
First Aid: Control of Bleeding (%4 
reel, silent). 
First Aid: Life Saving (l1reel,silent). 


Wounds 


First Aid: Wounds and Fractures 
(1 reel, sound). 
HYGIENE: 


Bacteria (1 reel, silent). 
Behind the Shadows (1 reel, sound). 
Body Defenses Against Disease (1 
reel, sound). 
Care of the Teeth (1 reel, silent). 
Choose to Live (2 reel, sound). 
Defending the City’s Health (1 reel, 
sound). 
Home Nursing (1 reel, sound). 
House Fly (1 reel, sound). 
Posture (1 reel, silent). 
Posture and Exercise (1 reel, sound). 
Skin (1 reel, silent). 
NUTRITION: 
Foods and Nutrition (1 reel, sound). 
For Health and Happiness (1 reel, 
sound). 
Vitamin B, (1 reel, silent). 
Vitamin D (1 reel, silent). 
SAFETY: 
Safety at Play (1% reel, silent). 
Safety at Home (1 reel, sound). 
Sentinels of Safety (1 reel, sound). 
For further information, consult the 
current bulletin of Instructional Mate- 
rials for Virginia Public Schools. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAMS 


: speed up the nation’s efforts! 
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4 Send for free material on Health and 
Good Grooming for your Programs oo 
1e ELEMENTARY GRADES 
q E; OM the classrooms to the military camps HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
of our country, training in physical fitness CATION CLASSES 
and personal care are among today’s foremost SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
s efforts. In elementary grades, in high schools PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 
and in colleges, programs on health and hy- tet A Sk: 
is - 1 ie she defense and the HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
tone age on . & . Health and Physical Education 
morale of a growing generation. i iain 
Created expressly for such projects is our Hygiene 
4 educational material, available free. So if you Commercial Subjects 
' teach any of the groups listed (right), or Vocational Guidance 
= similar classes, you will find our wall charts, PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
teaching pamphlets and student material in- sume Getinets én Cote 
teresting and helpful. Send for them today! 
} ° 
; Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 
2 EER Se EE TE SS OS SSS eS SERS AS SDS NY ED SS SS SS ND OD CE OD SD 1 
3 Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 243, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. I 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
| 
. 
| DENTAL HYGIENE (or ony orode) = creck ~=PERSONAL GROOMING ("*r Mish Sehoot 
| “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart..... steeeeeeeeeecseneneeees CT “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart................ C7] | 
| (Special editions—for elementary—for bigh school) | 
| Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Teacher's Pamphlet “Little Things Count | 
| Certificates of Award for Dental Care.................. 0 SI IE nds eiiahaliinbeneideesinnedeassenconevesiined Cl 
(Grades One through Six) > ‘ : 
Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides.......... i | 
Program on Dental Health”’......0.........0.....cccceceeee: O Grooming for the Job wall charts....0000.000000.0.0.0000.. Oy 
| 
| MUSCLES AND EX ERCISE (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 
| “Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart............ Cl “Are you Physically Fit?” student leaflet and checkup............ [rT] | 
| (With jar of Minit-Rub for First Aid Kit) | 
| RI NR eck i MAIN hy eae Rae EO Sn ny ee ee 
| (Where you teach) I 
; School Street Address............ccrsssecsssssseseesssescssevovcresvesesvsosvessesees Di itadtashcinciteniiahigensenerccnentbtediitiet ten arenctitiiincensenn 
| (Check): Elementary?...............0+ ae ly BR rvncverncencesens BI rcteienincessinnes I 
Genie ‘Tie... ncersisceitincisisscisecctsbisaisvnntinnuianianasiaiiaaioisin BI IE IN Bh GUI... ccceccsccccsises coccvccsevseeseotess 
Number of students enrolled in ove class: Girls................... ee | 
°— — — secvteesccnnsantiihcitiiitatiaa eis ii ae ital tly citi di aeen ima ane edn ttnREbI EN tRED En aD an an anes an as an an an am ot 




















THE CULTURAL 
GROWTH SERIES 


A New Series of Reading 
and Literature Textbooks 
Including a Program of 
Speech Improvement 





State Adopted in Virginia 
For High School 








1) Expanding Literary Interests 

2) Exploring Literary Trails 

3) American Life in Literature 

4) English Life in Literature 
by Sharp, Tigert, Mann, 
Dudley and Abney. 


The unique contributions made 
by this series tc the teaching of 
reading and literature are these: 


1. GROWTH IN LITERARY 
CULTURE is assured through 
planned contact with selections 
chosen to form a pattern for 
growth. 


2. A PROGRAM FOR SPEECH 
IMPROVEMENT contributes 
planned practice leading to specific 
speech skills and increased abil- 
ities in the oral interpretation of 
literature. 


3. COMPETENCE IN READ- 
ING SKILLS is assured through 
pupil participation in a directed 
and purposeful exercise program. 

4. A PRACTICAL TEACHER’S 
MANUAL recommending proce- 
dures designed to assist teachers 
in the most effective methods of 
teaching reading and literature in 
junior and senior high school is 
available. 


Illustrations in Color by 


Milo Winter 





Write for Further Information 


a~ene—~nn* 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Third Southeastern Regional 
Conference 


The third annual conference of the 
Southeastern Region of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA was held at Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 


“ noke, Virginia, December 28-29, 1942, 


with approximately two hundred and 
seventy-five registrations from thirteen 
states. 

Ralph McDonald, chairman of the 
N. C. Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy through Education, in 
a keynote address on “The Responsi- 
bility of Education to the Children 
of a Nation at War’, recalled that the 
South led the nation in educational 
facilities and standards before the 
Civil War. During the war universi- 
ties were closed, academies deserted, 
elementary schools forgotten and state 
school funds dissipated. “Because of 
this,” he declared, “the South plunged 
into unprecedented darkness educa- 
tionally, became steeped in ignorance, 
poverty-stricken, disease-ridden, de- 
pleted in all forms of cultural accom- 
plishments. These are some of the 
fruits that grow upon the tree of 
neglect.” 

Many reasons have been advanced 
for the prostration of the southland 
after the war, but Dr. McDonald de- 
clared that “you have to go back to 
the destruction of its educational sys- 
etm to find the real answer. . .. The 
wisdom of a people may be measured 
by their educational policies in time 
of war” he said and he outlined the 
intensified educational programs un- 
dertaken by England and Russia since 
the outbreak of the war. 

Thirty-three leaders from nine states 
and twenty cities were present at the 
breakfast meeting to consider ‘“‘How to 
Make the NEA More Effective.” Among 
the suggestions, two distinct major 
emphases were found: on expanding 
the membership, and on making activi- 
ties more effective. 

The address on “The War and the 
Teacher’, by Frances Jelinek, of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, chairman of the 
NEA Tenure Committee, was herad at 
the second general session. 

After the morning session, the con- 
ference members separated into five 
groups for an hour discussion period. 
Sarah Margaret Land, of Lexingtton, Ky., 
headed the group which considered 
“The Teacher and the Community”, 
with reference to (1) the teacher as 
a private citizen; (2) the teacher as a 
guide for the individual pupil; and 
(3) the teacher as a mobilizer for 
community needs. Community planning 
councils were recommended as a means 


of meeting the needs of a community. 

The discussion group on “The Work 
and Program of the State Commis- 
sions for the Defense of Democrcay 
through Education’, under the chair- 
manship of Alonzo F. Myers, chairman 
of the NEA Commission for the De. 
fense of Democracy, considered the 
seriousness of teacher shortage in the 
southeastern states, and the need for 
increased local, state, and federal aid 
to maintain adequate schools for the 
children of the South. 

Annie Laurie McDonald, of Hickory, 
N. C., presided over the group discus- 
sing the work and program of the 
Southern States Work Conference. The 
group recommended that every class- 
room teachers‘ association should have 
a set of the bulletins issued by the 
1942 Conference, to be used as a basis 
of group discussion. 

The section devoted to adapting the 
School Public Relations Program to 
Insure the Welfare of Children and the 
Nation, under the chairmanship of 
Marguerite Morse, of Clearwater, Flor- 
ida, vice president, Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, dis- 
cussed the importance of informing 
the public of the necessity of educa- 
tion in wartime: (1) to help in win- 
ning the war; (2) to prepare for the 
reconstruction period which will fol- 
low; (3) to furnish future leaders; 
(4) to prevent an increase in juvenile 
delinquency; and to show the wisdom 
of increased appropriations for schools. 

J. J. Fray, of Rustburg, Virginia, 
president of the Virginia Education 
Association, headed the group discuss- 
ing the Work and Program of the NEA 
Legislative Commission. Mr. Fray pre- 
sented the nine-point program of the 
Legislative Commission, but the dis- 
cussion centered around point I—Fed- 
eral Aid to Education. A motion was 
made and passed that the chairman 
appoint a committee to draft a reso- 
lution urging the NEA to ask Con- 
gress for Wartime financial aid to keep 
well-qualified teachers in the schools. 

Dr. Alonzo Myers, of New York City, 
was the speaker at the luncheon. In 
his address on “Defending Democracy 
through Education” he said, “Our 
country has been at war one year and 
in that time we have had the oppor- 
tunity to gain some conception of the 
demands made on education in warl- 
time. During the last war, education 
was almost wholly neglected, and, as 
a result, the nation came out of the 
war with a badly demoralized educa- 
tional establishment. The experience 
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will be repeated unless we take prompt necessary to provide competent teach- 
and vigorous action now. Fifty ing. 
small colleges have been forced to The Southeastern Conference closed 
unity close and more than half of the na- with a dinner session at which Presi- 
Work tion’s remaining colleges are in immi- dent A. C. Flora, of the NEA, speak- 
mmis- nent danger of having to close their ing on “The Role of the Teacher in 
ercay doors Actually, our colleges should the War Effort”, insisted that public 
chair- be busier in wartime than in peace school standards follow closely the eco- 
irman time, for we believe that education is nomic wealth and the amount of 
e De- essential for winning this war and in money spent by states on teachers’ sal- 
1 the the reconstruction period that will fol- aries and school facilities and the cali- 
n the low.” bre of these standards are in turn re- 
d for After the luncheon, the convention flected in school attendance records. 
aid members separated into four round- “Only when we begin to think of 
r the table discussion groups. education as a national problem will 
Harold H. Blanchard, of South Bend, ® begin to train our youth properly”, 
kory, Indiana, president of the Department agen dace ty Pronto g b po 
iscus- of Classroom Teachers of the NEA, Menge age : 
' the presided at the session which discussed Tacae ieee Gk. tie Ge 
Pe act Ove roe oe enone dent called for teachers to become 
have The group emphasized the need for ventiatic to this problem and through a 
ten forming Future Teachers groups in united effort secure federal support for 
basis colleges to develop the proper profes- school programs. 
sional spirit among student teachers. = “a eng tae Hi = 
the It gave much attention to the problem N. C., Southeastern Regional Director, 
n to of enlisting the cooperation of all > von NEA pgp of aad 
) PE pig Ra : : eachers, and Mary DeLong, chairman 
a pear ic ces onadgg no = local arrangements, planned the con- 
‘ ee hod : si aul erence with the help of the leaders 
er _ gen alee a sapped in the region. Out of all expenses which you are 
, Meeting ome ee sa — vo The Fourth Southeastern Regional forced to incur, the cost of sick- 
dis- of which Louise G. Carson, of Beau- Cantiamuben wilt tn badd o Geeinaiiie, (= and accident is the most unwanted 
, : : ye held at Greenville, “6 - 
ning fort, South Carolina, president, De- S. C.. on December 28-29. 1943 the “Ugly Duckling”! 
luca- partment of Classroom Teachers of the : ware rs T.P.U. helps teachers reduce this 
win- South Carolina Education Association, unwelcome expense to a Tram For 
the on cheieen : tine P ? less than 10¢ a day, T.P.U.’s new cer- 
Fe cee ence er Resolutions Adopted atthe Joint |tifeate™ he: Pit’ (Peerieoe Hompital) 
ers, gram which meets the basic needs of Meeting of the Department of —will protect you from sickness and 
nile ellie: dink eameciuaidinds Higher Education and Teach- accident costs and loss of income, 
, . . er Training of the Virginia |which might easily amount to hun- 
dom The section devoted to “Financing Education Association. |dreds of dollars! 
one Education During the War” under the November 27. 1942, The P-H is liberal! It pays gen- 
— chairmanship of P. H. Gwynn, Jr., of In Richmond erous benefits for hospitalization 
tea Davianon College, Duvidnon,N-C. voted 1. That the suggestion that alt che | S535 Pes, ga, gterting the Mess ty). 
‘EA snininetbetals be: acnttass Gaia aia: ye gpg ong pode at cence, accident and personal quaran- 
hd cial support of schools. Two tasks con- ete . yap no pg ie a oo oe 
the , de Pott ee Sins to provide for the training of an ade- | $1,500.00. 
pe: front professional organizations today quate number of teachers qualified to Guard your income. Eliminate bur- 
ed: In their torts to secure adequate fi- participate in Industrial Arts and |densome costs by getting T.P.U. pro- 
nancing for education during the war. Trade Training programs in the high | tection. Mail the coupon below today. 
wan First, they must inform the public of schools be referred to the Superin- 
an the necessity for education and its ade- tendent of Public Instruction of the 
site quate support and then they must as- Commonwealth. 
a” sist in pointing out means of financing 2. That the Advisory Committee on 
e. the program. School and College Teaching be asked 
baa Francis S. Chase, of Richmond, ex- to address itself to the question of 
in ecutive secretary of the Virginia Edu- liberalizing the requirements for ad- 
mes cation Association, was chairman of mission to college, keeping in mind 
vail the group which considered “What both the present emergency and the 
and Schools Are Doing and Can Do to years after the war. 
we Advance the War Effort’. The group 3. That the Advisory Committee on 
ow came to the conclusion that we must School and College Teaching be asked ; chE “~ 
om have help in preventing the exodus to associate with itself representatives 1 TES T.PU oa about day 
baal of teachers to jobs of less value in of all the institutions of higher edu- ‘ Tell to jess thar A 
as wines the war. We must have help cation in the Commonwealth for the . ince 
a in training the recruits effectively. purpose of encouraging in all schools % Name-- 
of We must have local, state, and federal and colleges and in all school and col- . med 
—— fe authorities recognize the war time im- lege communities discussion of the : Addr 
: portance of the teacher and provide proper post-war organization of the ’ . 
N Salary increases and other inducements world. ‘ jai 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
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Wartime Commence- The NEA Divi- 
ment Helps sion of Publica- 

tions has for a 
number of years published each Jan- 
uary what has been known as the 
Vitalized Commencement Manual. This 
year it is called the Wartime Com- 
mencement Manual. It contains sum- 
maries of 24 of the best programs sub- 
mitted by schools throughout the coun- 
try and a half dozen scripts of other 
programs. 64 p. 35c. 

Another part of the Commencement 
Packet consists entirely of the pageant 
For This We Fight, the 1942 com- 
mencement program of Englewood, Col- 
orado, High School. This fine pageant, 
complete with stage instructions, is 
suitable not only for commencements, 
but for other occasions. 32 p. 25c. The 
two parts together will be sold as a 


Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Sociology of War The University of 
Course Announced Virginia has just 

announced a new 
Home Study Course on The Sociology 
of War. It is designed for those who 
wish to know more about the forces 
that lead to war and the effects of war. 
It is based upon carefully selected 
writings of eminent statesmen and stu- 
dents of the phenomena of war and 
provides for individual criticism of 
and reactions to the conclusions of 
such authorities. 

Recommended readings are grouped 
around such topics as the following: 
The Nature of Modern War, War Prop- 
aganda, Some Economic Aspects of 
War, The Effects of War on Popula- 


nority Groups in a Nation at War, and 
Some Long-Run Consequences of War. 

Information concerning the course 
may be secured from the Home Study 
Bureau, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 


Tribute Paid The following trib- 
Late Dr. Rhyne ute, written by a 
committee of District 
I, was paid Dr. Hugh J. Rhyne, former 
president of Marion Junior College: 

Although his duties as president of 
Marion Junior College required that 
he spend most of his time in contrib- 
uting to the cause of higher education, 
he also had a deep interest in the 
problems of secondary schools. His 
straight thinking and stimulating par- 
ticipation as a member of District | 
Principals’ Association was always 
welcomed and respected. 

He was known as a genuine friend 
by people in all walks of life. In his 
relationship with his fellowman, he 
was sincere, loyal, respectful, tolerant 
courteous, and deeply concerned about 
the welfare of others. 

His guidance and judgment were 
sought by many in need of wise coun- 
sel. His sympathetic understanding 
and ability to inspire confidence were 








packet for the customary price of 50: tion and the 
Order from the National Education War on Education 


Family, The Effects of invaluable to both students and adults 
Religion, Mi- in helping them to face squarely their 














SCRIBNERS 


PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


Prepared at the request of the War Department and the 
U.S. Office of Education as part of the Victory Program 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 


By Theodore D. Benjamin, High Schoo! of Science, New 
York City. A Basic Course in strict conformity with Pre- 
Induction Outline PIT 101. Illustrated. List Price $1.20 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 


By Alexander Joseph, High School of Science, New York 
City. A Basic Course in strict conformity with Pre-Induc- 
tion Outline PIT 102. Illustrated. List Price $1.20 


THE BASIC RADIO CODE KIT 


For Pre-Irduction Training Course PIT 301, a Course in 
Fundamentals of Basic Radio Code. Seventeen double 
phonograph records, instructor’s mapual. printing charts, 
and code practice sheets. Authorized distributors with 
four other publishers for the War Department. Price at 
New York $35.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta San Francisco 











Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets___ 


100 Envelopes ___~_ $2.00 
Hammermill Bond Paper | postpaid 


in attractive cabinet. 


Cash with order. 
Print copy carefully. 


Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St.. Richmond, Va. 
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ingly a part of the present. 


is to pupils. 





Rea 


General Editor ..... WALTER BARNES 
Professor of the Teaching of English, New York University. 


Each part of each of the six books is focused on a live “center of interest” 
sequence. In each of the first three books, Doorways, Trails, and Highways, 
in Heritage, The American Scene, and The English Scene the selections in each book are grouped around six 
themes. The vitality which this plan engenders in selections from the classics is as welcome to teachers as it 


dings 


State Adopted for Use in Virginia High Schools 


N NO sense of the word is this new anthology a mausoleum—for although the indispensable classics are 
] generously included, the books are vibrant with ideas and ideals, emotions and problems that form today’s 
life. Young people will find themselves amazingly a part of the best that has gone before, and yet thrill- 


and not on mere chronological 
there are eight of these themes; 














ANNOUNCING 


A New Third Grade Geography 


LEARNING TO LOOK AT OUR WORLD 


By Fern E. Dorris and M. Virginia Tapp 


In this new book beginning geography for 
the first time is made really easy. Through 
pictures and simple stories children are 
guided in observing all the familiar things 
which make up their own environment, and 
in sensing the relationship between these 
things and the people they know, their 
families, friends, and playmates. In this way 
the groundwork is laid for the study of 
geography in the middle and upper grades— 
both as a separate subject and as a part of 
an integrated social studies program. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
15 E. 17th Street, New York, New York 


G. G. Anderton, Representative 


Saluda, Virginia 
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Doorways—564 pages $1.64 HERITAGE—688 pages $2.00 
TRAILS—620 pages 1.72 THE AMERICAN SCENE—781 pages 2.20 
HiGHways—656 pages 1.92 THE ENGLISH SCENE—788 pages 2.24 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
a MB 





Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 










WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF owen 4 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 

























Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NE 
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| DO THE WORK 
OF 1O MAIDS! 








‘tow 


Remember me? I’m Reddy Kilowatt. I help cook your 
meals ... and keep foods fresh and wholesome. I wash 
your clothes and iron ’em, too. I clean rugs beautifully 
and then polish your floors. I furnish plenty of hot 
water for every cleaning task. I run your clock and 
run your radio. I provide heat in cold corners and 
very smooth shaves. I’m on the job every minute of 
the day and night—Thursdays and Sundays included. 
I do the work of TEN maids, yet my salary is only a 
fraction of what you’d pay ONE. 


Automatically and Obediently yours 


Kid ‘blewit™ 
VIRC/NWIA ELECTRIC 


problems and make their own adjust- 
ments. 

He truly lived a life of service and 
gave unstintingly of himself to others 
and to the cause which he cherished 
so dearly—Christian Education. His 
answer to the call of duty was always 
immediate and vigorous action. Few 
have served so well and lived so 
abundantly in such a short time. 

He was a consecrated Christian gen- 
tleman whose useful life as a minister 
and educator was revered. His fear- 
less stand on moral issues of life was 
always clear and unequivocal. He 
walked daily by the precepts of the 
Christian Religion and his faith in 
Christ was steadfast and undying. 

His passing is an untold loss, but, 
the challenge of his devotion to duty, 
genuine friendliness, life of service, 
and passion for Christian living will 
inspire many to strive for the ideals 
which he so beautifully exemplified. 

The committee consisted of: Wood- 
row W. Wilkerson, Caswell R. Six, 
and Charles L. Jennings. 


ETTA ROSE BAILEY 


Miss Bailey, State Supervisor of 
Extended School Services, State De- 
partment of Education, is at present 
on leave of absence from Maury 
School, Richmond, where she has 
been principal for the last eight years. 
Miss Bailey received her B.S. and 
M.A. degrees from Columbia Uni- 
versity. In 1932 she studied elemen- 
tary school systems in Germany with 
the New York International Insti- 
tute. She taught summer sessions in 
the Education Department, Emory 
University, Madison College, and Co- 
lumbia University during the sum- 
mers of 1941 and 1942. 

The program of extended school 
services for children of working 
mothers includes the operation of 
nursery schools for children 2 to 6 
years of age and extended school 
services before and after the regu- 
lar school hours for children 6 to 14 
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AN ANSWER TO THE SEATING SHORTAGE 
When it became apparent that the use of steel would be limited to direct 
war needs, the Research and Development Departments of the American 
Seating Company began work on a wood folding chair that would meet 
government requirements for strength, comfort, rigidity and serviceability 


and thus fill an essential wartime need. 


In the progress of this develop- 


ment government and company engineers collaborated effectively. The 
American All-Service Wood Folding Chair was adopted as a standard 


folding chair design by government purchasing authorities. 


To insure 


immediate fulfillment of demands of the armed forces and non-combatant 
branches of the government, several companies have undertaken the 


manufacture of this chair. 


The company reports that increased facilities for the manufacture of 
these chairs now makes it possible to fill government requirements and 
at the same time to offer the chairs as an excellent solution to an acute 


shortage of general purpose types of seating of every kind. 


In combina- 


tion with the all-wood American Universal Table, also illustrated, a 
wide range of utility is provided for school use in classrooms, library, 


study halls and cafeteria. 


Watson Davis, Di- 
rector of the Sci- 
ence Clubs of Amer- 
ica, has announced that 40 teen-age 
boys and girls have been selected in 
the second nation-wide Science Talent 
Search to compete in final examina- 
tions for this year’s Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Scholarships, worth up to $2,400. 

The 40 successfully completed sci- 


Finalists Chosen 
in Talent Search 


ence aptitude tests and qualified as 
finalists in the Science Talent Search 
on the basis of scholarship, personal 
records and essays. They include 29 
boys and 11 girls from these 17 states: 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Oklahoma, New Hamp- 
shire, West Virginia, New Mexico, Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Iowa, Maine and Wis- 
consin. 

The finalist from Virginia is Josiah 
Macy, of Warrenton, now attending St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


for FEBRUARY, 1943 


The successful contestants will be 
brought to Washington to attend a 
five-day Science Talent Institute, Feb- 
ruary 26-March 2. Final examinations 
and interviews during sessions of the 
Institute will determine the award of 
eight four-year Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships of $400 each and two 
four-year Westinghouse Science Grand 
Scholarships of $2,400 each. The 
judges, if they so decide, may award 
as much as $3,000 in additional schol- 
arships. Two hundred sixty honorable 


mentions also will be awarded. 


Negro History The eighteenth an- 
Week Announced nual celebration of 

Negro History 
Week takes place between the 7th and 
the 14th of February. The schools will 
have the opportunity to demonstrate 
what they have learned from the study 
of the race during the year. 


[VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 














UNSIGHTLY HAIR 


Permanently, Safely Removed By 


ELECTROLYSIS 


MARJORIE B. OBER 
Est. in Richmond Over 1¢@ Years 
610 Grace-American Bldg., Phone 3-1197 





























GEORGE WASHINGTON 


AND 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Splendid Cut-outs Show Lives 
of Two Great Americans 





George Washington, his Mt. Vernon home. Set 
includes eight sheets of outline designs with 
full directions for coloring, constructing and 
mounting, printed on heavy board surfaces 
which take crayon or water color perfectly. 
The house, when constructed, is rugged and 
sturdy. 

Other subjects: George and Martha Wash- 
ington, their servants, attendants, horses, 
hunting dogs, Colonial ladies, men and chil- 
dren, trees, flowers, and other details of 
environment. Complete set only 60 cents 
postpaid! 

















Abraham Lincoln—his boyhood home. This set 
of splendid cut-outs gives a true picture of 
Abraham Lincoln and his boyhood home. 
Unique, interesting and educationally cor- 
rect for the study of the life of Lincoln — 
these simple cut-outs lend themselves readily 
for use in sandtable work and other school 
activities in relation to Lincoln and customs 
of the people of his time. Complete set 
only 60 cents postpaid! 





Clip this coupon! 


Dept. V-5, MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 








For enclosed $ send the items checked. 
George Washington, 60 cents 
Abraham Lincoln, 60 cents 
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Supervision and Psychology 

Principles of Democratic Supervision 
is a critical investigation of proposed 
principles of supervision in the light 


of a democratic philosophy of educa- 
tion. The author is John Alexander 


Rorer of the Extension Division of the 
University of Virginia. It is published 


by Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. (230 pages, $2.35.) 
Mr. Rorer’s dissertation gives clear 


statements of the implications of de- 


mocracy for supervision and criticizes 
sharply some accepted practices. It 
has been favorably received by re- 
viewers, one of which declared “it 


would be good for the soul’s welfare 
of all supervisors and administrators 
to read this periodically”. 
Educational Psychology by Gates, 
Jersild, McConnell, and Challmann is 
intended as a successor to Gates’s pop- 
ular Psychology for Students of Edu- 
cation but is an entirely new book. 
Each author has assumed major re- 
sponsibility for his own field of spe- 
cialization: Dr. Jersild for the chap- 
ters on child development; Dr. Gates 
for the treatment of intelligence and 
aptitudes, and for tests, measurements, 
and other methods of evaluation and 


diagnosis; Dr. McConnell for the chap- 





Ginn & Co., 1940. Pp. 552. 


Nearest Neighbor; Fire, 


or more). 


of Minnesota Press, 1934. 


Brooks, Charles F. Why the 


Bartky, Walter. 





References for Teachers of Elementary Science 


Compiled by Dr. BertHA M. ParKER, 
University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, at the request of the Elementary 
Science Section of Virginia Education Association 
I. Reference books prepared especially for elementary teachers 
Comstock, Anna B. Handbook of Nature-Study. Ithaca, N. Y.: Com- 
stock Publishing Co., 1939. 


Craig, Gerald S. Science for the Elementary-School Teacher. Boston: 
($3.00). 


Pp. 938. 


II. High-school textbooks (especially 
science teachers who have had little training in science). 
Parker, Bertha M. Ask the Weatherman; Balance in Nature; Beyond 
the Solar System; The Earth’s Changing Surface; The Earth's 
Friend and Foe; Heat; Insect Friends 
and Enemies; Insect Societies; Life through the Ages; Light; Our 
Gcean of Air; The Sun and Its Family; and The Ways of the 
Weather. Basic Science Education Series—Junior. Evanston, II1.: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1941-42. 


Davis, Ira C., and Sharpe, Richard W. Science: A Story of Progress 
and Discovery. New York: Henry Holt & Co.,1936. Pp. 492. ($1.72). 
Jaffe, Bernard. New World of Chemistry. New York: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1937. Pp. 566. ($1.80). 
Black, N. H., and Davis, Harvey 
New York: Macmillan Co., 
III. College textbooks and other science books prepared for adults 
Hegner, Robert. Parade of the 
lan Co., 1940. Pp. €76. ($5.00). 
Roberts, Thomas S. Bird Portraits in Color. 


1938. Pp. 710. ($2.00). 


Animal Kingdom. New York: Macmil- 


Allen, Arthur A. The Buok of Bird Life. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., 1930. Pp. 426. ($3.50). 

Buchsbaum, Ralph. Animals without Backbones. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. 

Croneis, Carey, and Krumbein, William C. 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 502. ($3.75). 

Coulter, Merle C. The Story of the 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935. 


9 
{ 


Pp. 270. ($2.50). 

Weather. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1935. Pp. 312. ($2.50). 
Highlights of 
Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 280. 


Astronomy. 


($4.00). 


recommended for the elementary- 


Each, pp. 36. (21c each for five 


N. Elementary Practical Physics. 


Minneapolis: University 


186. ($3.50) or 


1D). 


Down to Earth. Chicago: 


p*) 
Po. 
I 


Plant Kingdom. Chicago: Univer- 


Chicago: University of 


($3.00). 








ters dealing with the problems of 
learning and their implications for the 
school curriculum; and Dr. Challmann 
for the sections dealing with the field 
of mental hygiene and clinical psy- 
chology. The book achieves a synthe- 
sis of points of view that have been 
regarded as conflicting and offers a 
sane emphasis upon the development 
of the child as a whole. 

Educational Psychology is published 
by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
(805 pages, $3.) 


For Parents and Teachers 

The Country School At Home and 
Abroad by Iman Elsie Schatzmann is 
described as a story and picture visit 
to schoolrooms in Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Iceland, England, Italy, 
and the United States. It shows how 
the country school can become inte- 
grated with the life and work of its 
community. It describes the people, 
life-centered country 
schools of forsign lands, and presents 


homes, and 


a discerning unalysis of the training 
of rural America’s young citizens. 

The Country School is published by 
the University of Chicago Press, 
($1.50). 

Help, Professor! by Thackston, Gray, 
and Campbell, is a simple, non-techni- 
cal, easily readable book which con- 
tains in brief, story form fundamen- 
tal information for understanding chil- 
dren in relation to school, home, and 
community. 

Help, Professor! is designed to meet 
the needs of study groups, of P.T.A., 
and of courses in adult and parent edu- 
cation. Each chapter deals with a par- 
ticular problem which can be used as 
a basis for thought, study, and dis- 
cussion. Questions at the end of each 
chapter offer suggestions for further 
study, more extended discussion, and 
individual and group activities. It is 
published by Benjamin H. Sanborn and 
Company, Chicago. 

Sex Education in High Schools, Em- 
erson Books, Inc., N.Y.C., is a hand- 
book for teachers and parents, review- 
ing current experiences of high schools 
in 46 states with sex education courses 

techniques used, opposition encoun- 
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tered, benefits of programs, prospects 
for future development, and a special 
feature listing typical courses in de- 
tail. 

The author of this excellent survey 
of the status of sex education is John 
Newton Baker, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology at Virginia Polytechnic In- 


stitute 


Other Books of Interest 

Historic Costume (Revised edition ) 
by Katherine Morris Lester covers Cos- 
tume development from ancient times 
through 1940; that is, Egyptian, Asi- 
itic, Grecian, Roman, the Middle Ages, 
the French Renaissance, French Cos- 
tume from 1700 to 1814, Colonial and 
American from 1720. The _ political, 
sociological, and economic causes for 
changes are all explained, adding in- 
terest to this accurate portrayal of 
fashion. Illustrations and information 
have been gathered from all available 
sources. 

In this revised and enlarged edition, 

w text material has been added 
throughout the book, including a new 
chapter on American Costume from 
920 through 1940. 

The author, Katherine Morris Lester, 
s director of art, instruction, public 
schools, Peoria, Illinois, and co-author 
of Accessories of Dress. 

The art work was done by Ila Mc- 
Afee, an artist of Taos, New Mexico, 
and by Helen Westermann, instructor 

f art and costume design, Woodruff 
High School, Peoria, Illinois. 

Historic Costume should prove a val- 
uable addition to the high school li- 
brary and a useful reference work for 
art, history, and dramatic departments. 
It is published by the Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. (288 pages, 
$3.50.) 

Junior Aviation Science is designed 
is a practical textbook on the funda- 
mentals of air education for pupils in 
the junior and senior high schools. 
Its author, D. H. Grimm, is a C. A. A. 
Certified Ground School Instructor. In 
addition to explaining the fundamen- 
tals of aviation, the book includes the 
history of the development of avia- 
tion from the earliest times to the 
present, as well as a glimpse into the 
future, with suggestions regarding the 
many opportunities that await the 
the growing boy or girl in this fasci- 
nating and rapidly expanding industry. 

Junior Aviation Science is published 
by Noble and Noble, New York, 90c. 
It appears to be well adapted as a be- 
ginning text for the junior high school 
years. 

Report of the Committee on Tezt- 
book and Library Services, Southern 
States Work-Conference on School Ad- 


for FEBRUARY, 1943 











ministrative Problems. Paper, 92 pages, 
Price 25c. May be secured from Edgar 
L. Morphet, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Florida. 

The Report considered such topics as: 

Functions of the State Relating to 
Instructional Materials; Selection of 
Instructional Materials; Adoption and 
Purchase; Distribution and Use of 
Textbooks, Library books and Audio- 
Visual Aids; Conservation of Instruc- 
tional Materials; and Financing and 
Accounting. 

The report urges greater responsi- 


bility at the State level for: 

(a) Definition of needs in the field 
of instructional materials. 

(b) Evaluation and selection of in- 
structional materials. 

(c) Development of criteria for the 
distribution and use of instruc- 
tional materials. 

The report favors a restricted multi- 
ple listing upon the basis of highly 
professional selection. It urges state 
responsibility for providing such ma- 
terials, preferably through cash allot- 
ments to the local communities. 


New American 


WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS AND 
UNIVERSAL TABLES 





H™ is the logical answer to 
your urgent seating problems! 
Handsome, strong, rigid and long- 
lasting all-wood furniture from 
American Seating Company’s de- 
sign rooms! 

Universal Tables in four sizes 
(24 x 48, 30 x 60, 30 x 72 and 
36 x 72 inches). Note total ab- 


Solve your critical seating problems the 
American Way, through these war days, 





109 N. 8th St., 
Richmond, Virginia 


sence of structural interference 
with feet or knees. 

All-Service Wood Folding Chair 
No. 674, with cradle-formed seat 
and back of resin-bonded plywood. 
Folds to thickness of one leg for 
compact storage. Metal parts 
bonderized to resist rust. Durably 
finished. 


xKeKkKkKkKkn 


because— 





Church Street 
Roanoke, Virginia 


TL 
oN AMERICAN SEATING CO. OF VA., INC. J. H. PENCE 
Sl 
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Grades 4-7 


s1arer ie oa | igg : B Mr. Bumps and His Monkey. WALTER 
, iy KIS, 


DE LA MARE. Illustrated by DORO- 


My 4 TILE: THY LATHROP. Philadelphia: John 

REVIEWS OF RECENT fh seas ot ee | C. Winston, 1942. $1.60* 
OUTSTANDING BOOKS aes x : ; 
ARRANGED BY : S - An imaginative tale of an English sailor 
GRADE LEVELS — and a very unusual monkey. As the au- 











thor describes: ‘‘Small he was as monkeys 

¥* go—but he was a gigantic success.’’ He 

Reviewer Editor was himself and only himself. The deli- 

LOUISE DINWIDDIE, Former Librarian NANCY HOYLE cate illustrations deftly portray the magic 
George Washington High School Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries of the story. 

Alexandria State Board of Education : : 

Fun for Boys and Girls. CAPPY DICK 

Grades 1-3 unusual from cover to cover. Simple N.Y.: Junior Guild, 1942. $1.60 

Rosebud. LUDWIG BEMELMANS. N. Y words and soft illustrations tell the ad- Fun on every page for many merry 

Random House, 1942. $.80* ventures of two young fawns in their moments. There are games to play, puz- 


; , first year zles to solve, riddles to answer, jokes to 
There are rabbits and rabbits, but Rose ; 


bud is a very intelligent one who smartly 
fools an elephant and a whale. The story 


laugh at, tricks to perform—no end of 
My First Geography of the Americas. ideas for entertaining young people. The 
ARENSA SONDERGAARD. Illustrated essential materials needed are very simple 


pda: or im - nae ae legend by FRITZ KREDEL. Boston: Little, and easy to obtain. 
ee ee ee Brown and Co., 1942. $1.40* 


fun in pictures too. ines a ; Time to Laugh: Funny Tales from Here 

Geography is a must today, ev en for and There. PHYLLIS FENNER. Il- 

Dash and Dart. MARY AND CONRAD the very young. Here is a book of inter- ete ; 

Sue ; . : lustrated by HENRY C. PITZ. N.Y.: 
UFF. N. Y.: Junior Literary Guild, esting facts about the Americas, made Knopf, 1942. $1.60* 


Everyone has a sense of humor, espe- 





1942. $1.60* pleasant with pictures in color and black 


A distinguished book, fascinating and and white ; , 
cially boys and girls. Here is a collection 





of stories on the fun side that can be re- 





told as contagiously as they read. Some 
have a laugh and some have a touch of 
the fey, but all give spontaneous pleasure. 


Please Don’t Call Washington 


High School 
Unless You Must! Youth and the Sea JOHN FLOHERTY. 
N. Y.: Lippincott Co., 1941 
$1.60* 

With the war effort of the United Nations centered Rh Gillean aore of the Rises Che 
upon it, Washington is probably the busiest city in the chant Marine told from the beginning 
world. It is fast outgrowing its physical limits—and its with very salt in the words. The author 


telephone facilities. has made a revealing study of how men 
G: , ‘ are made seamen, with detailed observa- 
ince Pearl Harbor, long distance telephone calls in and tions of modern seamanship. All the 


out of Washington have increased tremendously. Some of drama and freshness of marine life are 


these calls, of vital importance, get caught in the rush. here. Seventy-five illustrations from pho- 


3 . . tographs and drawings are included 
Now, it is no longer possible to expand telephone facil- ee ee 


‘ties as in the past because critical materials are needed for Junior Aviation Science. D. H. GRIMM. 
the fighting fronts. N. Y.; Noble and Noble, 1942. 


$.72* 
So we must ask you to cut down on every call you can 


to Washington and other busy cities across the country— young people interested in aviation. The 
so that the Army, Navy and the Government can have the book gives facts in simple language, sup- 


right-of-way to get America’s biggest job done. plemented with diagrams and illustrations, 
with a history of the development of avi- 


WAR CALLS COME FIRST! ation and a forecast for the future. 


America in a World at War. BROWN, 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC STEWART, AND MYER. N.. ¥:: Sa- 
TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA ver Burdett, 1942. $1.44* 


A book presenting life as lived in an 
Bell m < 
¢ omens America at war, against a background of 


A concise book of information for 








the past. The mechanism of our eco- 





nomic structure is outlined and at the 


ADAMS. WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS | | oi SOing ists inode. 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital is creating many gested reading lists included. 
new at) ooo for placements. Write ae _for information. 


( formerly— Washingt Schools Asa ‘ion ) Sea 3 
TEACHERS AGENCY cotorapo BUILDING 14) @ GN W— WASHINGTON, D. C. *Net delivered price to Virginia public schools. 
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a great F 


The very same features that made Greyhound one 
of the world’s greatest passenger-carriers have also 
made it ready and able to do a hugely expanded, essential 
wartime job. Greyhound is working at that job 


ECONOMY... 


Greyhoundpioneered travel 
economy—and today makes 
an even more important 
saving—using only a frac- 
tion as much rubber and 
fuel per passenger, per 
mile, as ,“ private autos. 


NATIONWIDE COVERAGE.. 


Serving nearly all of the 
U.S.A. along 65,000 miles 
of highways, Greyhound 
reaches directly more mili- 
tary centers and war-vital 
places than any other trans- 
portation system. 





u 


bso make ita great force tor Victory / 


cal 








CONVENIENCE... 


Frequency of schedules is 
now more important than 
ever —saving precious time, 
permitting the planning of 
trips for hours and days 
when travel will aid the war 
effort most. 


SCENERY... 

Just as motor buses have 
always revealed America’s 
natural beauty spots, they 


“a now reach the factories, 


smelters, military camps 
and bases that are today’s 
most satisfying “scenery”! 





ela ee » 


, 











full-time, full-strength—carrying the millions 
who are fighting, working, supporting the war 
effort. Let’s see what some of the best-known 
Greyhound features mean to America at war. 


COMFORT. 

Wartime passengers cheer- 
fully accept a little less com- 
fort and convenience than 
Greyhound offers in peace- 
time — knowing well that 
greater travel luxury than 
ever will come with Victory. 


SUPER-COACH... 
The Super-Coach, which 
revolutionized highway 
travel, now transports 
millions of selectees, men 
in uniform, war workers. 
Expect even finer equip- 
ment when the war’s won! 


GREYHOUND ~~” 
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Aviation is Changing the World 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


Sans-Serif Type for a Streamlined Age 


The Quinlan Readers are widely known and 
liked throughout Virginia and are now being 
offered for the current state adop- 


The Quinlan Reeders have proved so satisfac- 
tory in use that they bid fair to do away with 
the necessity for remedial reading. 


READING PICTURES 


tion of reading texts. 


The Quinlan Readers are the first 
and cniy primary readers to lay 
stress on aviation by encouraging 
and consistently developing air- 
mindedness in children even in the 
primary grades. In this feature 
they follow the recommendation of 
the Government at Washington and 
of the United States Office of Edu- , 
cation. 


Pupils are introduced to the airplane in the 
first book of the series and continue to read 
about Aviation throughout the primary grades. 

The Second Reader, Faces and Places, has a 
complete history of Aviation and as a climax 
introduces the pupils to the famous General 
Doolittle when he was Piiot Doolittle. 

Aviation gives a new interest to reading and 
it is agreed that interest is the prime factor in 
stimulating young pupils to read. 


Streamlined type employed 
throughout the series saves the 
pupils’ eyes. The latest tests have 
proved that sans-serif type is the 
most legibie. 


Songs with music are placed at 
the conclusion of each unit. 


Lessons in democracy are woven 
deftly into the stories so that even 
the primary pupils realize the prin- 
ciples for which our soldiers are 


fighting. These stories are continuous. 


The Quinlan Reader Workbooks are compan- 
ion activity books that continue the spirit of the 
Quinlan Basal Readers and carry the theme of 
aviation in their related pages. 


The Teachers’ Handbook for the Quinlan 
Readers treats the primary grades as a unit in 
accordance with the best educational prac- 
tice. 


Allyn and Bacon 


11 East 36th Street 


FACES ano 
PLACES 


=) 


New York City 


ADVENTURES with WINKY 





